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ABSTRACT 

Pour hundred eighty^five postsecoudary initttutions 
ripoEted to have liberal arts cooperative education prograiDs were 
suxvayed to^ (1) idaritify iosti tutional tjpe and siz8# (2) obtain 
data cn prograin typei scale^ and scope^ (3) obtain data on 
adnin Istrative structural and (4) securt opinions ragarding program 
success* A 52$ responsa rata iias achieved* Results indicated that of 
the 223 two-* and foiir'-year institutions with cooperative education 
prograffls, 72 did not have liberal arts cooperative education. Of the 
reaaining 161 inititu tions^ 115 reported fewer than aO atudent 
participants during acadeniia year 1974^75^ 104 judged their programs 
succassful^ and 21 jEelt their programs ver^ failures. Among factors 
identified by the respondents as affecting progran auce^as were 
faculty involvenitnt/ccopiration , flexible program op^rationr 
institutional comroitnient i high quality job placeffiesta# and acadanic 
credit for work ejcperience. lacluded in this report is a geiieral 
discussion of the state of the liberal arts. Additionally i Interviews 
with the cooperative education leaders o£ eight selected institutions 
are presented^ Recommendations are made for strengthtniiig liberal 
arts cooperative education and for further research in the liberal 
arts cooperative education area, A bibliography is incltided and the 
survey instruisents are appended. (JDS) 
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"The word 'growth' Suggests the upward change that is 
education. An inner something iniproves. The growth takes 
place in qualities of the i ntellect and of appreciation, in 
qualities we dignify with' large words: understanding, in-- 
sight, wisdom. In our kind of society, where all are to 
take part in fiiaklng decisions, these qualltip^ are needed by 
everyone.... It is to take charge of one's own education ■ 
to put work into it along lines of one's own choice, and so 
produce something of a self-built self." Robert fiedfi eld 
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"The purposes and objectives of a liberal arts college using 
CQoperativG cduration are not pfsrceptibl^^ different from 
those of the mere conventional institution. They are to develop 
mature, effRCti /e niefnbers of society endowed with a sense of 
independence ar»d responsibility. The differences are those of 
niethOQ, not uf purpose, representing different nieans to the same 
end. the cooperative program in the liberal arts collega 
actually strengthens and enhances the liberal arts and field 
course content of the curriculum* - ^ • 

''I do suggest that some form of cooperative educatian, partial or 
coiTipTete/ broad or limted, can be of significant assistance to^ 
colleges and universities of all types as they grapple with their 
individual difficulties. I do^suggest that cooperative aducation 
merits consideration by liberal arts coneges as well as by 
technical institutions or departnients. I do^ suggest that coopera- 
tive education should not be ignored when one deliberates on the 
acaderriic, financial and administrative enhancement of a program of 
higher education." Samuel B. Gould 



This research project was made possible by a grant from the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare - Title IV-D 



The views and conclusions expressed in this report are solely 
those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the views or 
opinions of the United States Office of Education or its officials 
and staff inembers. 
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As f^fv^^idcnt df a liberal drls colleg?s f s^cjre uomtnon concern th.it; tfie 
future nf 1 ji;nrdl jr(:a education is intertwined wi'M th^ fiiture rjiirility of mjr 
soci^^ty. I*^ libcjrai ,irht; ydijcatior is in eclipse, the pressures of our society 
thrust our cnnnrjo vOuth frito <\ speri a1 i/zition ^^hich H a ti-fivosty of liberal 
cjrts eduC(itiQri, why be hositarit 1n oxplnining to st'jd&rto iH^t a sognd liberal 
drts Gducfition can cto rruch to prc^pare them for pos t-undGfqraduate H fG regardless 
of whiat they ul tiiTiatol choose to be? 

I am not one who will accept the witherinq ,3way of Hbural tirts education 
fififj with it the death of a gredt niany %mnU coUoges, We must work Intensively 
for noodod academic improvGinqnts. We niust d^scdrd the business^ris-uSLial out- 
look and be open to needed change. 

In the end, anythinq that will improve liberal arts ©'iucation will 
benefit the lives of many persons and will redound to the v/elfar-e of the nation. 

There Is no doubt that cooperdtive education has r3 rfrowinq ifnpDrtance 
1n colleqe and university programs. Congress has recOfjnized 1 ts 1/iiportance 
for our youth and for society by authorizing through legislative enactment a 
program for federal funding of cooperative education in higher education. 
This r/rogram has just bten extended for six years. This provides an oppor- 
tunity for strengthening liberal arts education that should not be Ignored 
by the small independent college. 

For those who believe that we face a mounting ifuidequacy of the standard 
model of higher education which we have Inherited, with Its sheltering of our 
young people between the ages of seventeen and twenty-two* I would luggest 
that serious consideration be given to the values and the advantages which 
cooperative education can add to a liberal arts education program^ For some 
students a college education of the traditional style can seem like a sustained 
period of hanging In a void. 

It %Rm% to me that liberal arts cooperative education is a further 
means of doing in fact what we claim to be doing in theory-^bui Iding "the 
whole person." It can be a valuable corrective" for the public mi sconception 
that liberal arts colleges have no realistic sense of purpose* In niy Judgment, 
coopcirative education with career counseling and work experiince Is the 
finest kind of rareer education. 

The cooperative education program at Montreat-Anderson College was 
established three years ago with supporting aid from the Office of Education. 
The program was designed from the beginning to offer liberal arts students 
the opportunity to integrate classroom study with practical experience In 
appropriate jobs. The decision to merge cooperative education v^i th the career 
counseling service has provided a more effective base so that our students 
might make wiser career choices. 

Liberal arti. educators should not regard cooperative education as merely 
a work program. It can and should be successfully organized as an academic 
prograni compatible with a liberal arts education. Work experience alone is 



not pnoutih, howftver. Thu rejcoqiiUion ol- tlio coinpUm'ntary rohis in liberal 
Srts Stion of work jnd study 1s cssontinl, nnd a plan of ottective super^ 
vision and coordinatton is required. 

For nur stud,-.n1n, Uifrfi 15 Instance after instoncn in which they rHturn 
from their co-op job dss1 gnrnents and have Improved perf ormanCG in thmr acdd^i'iit 
work, accordinq to Joyce Kinnison, Director of CooperativG Education, rhe.u 
students also have stronqer career qoals and most ask for assignniont to a 
spcond job. which completes our institution's cooperative education program. 
In her judgment these students develop a grHater strength and greater emotional 
stamina for making hard decisions. 

Montreat-Anderson's successful eyjierience showG that it is possible 
to establish cooperative education in a two-year private liberal arts college. 
A major factor in our success 1i that from the beginning we regarded coOHerative 
education as being an academic prograni. Three years ago, our faculty unani- 
mously approved Its adoption. Transferable elective grade credit is awarded 
to the student, 

May I emphasize that our purpose at Montreat-Anderson is liberal arts 
education within a Christian conteKt. Our Vlberal arts cooperative education 
program helps bind our students more closely to Montreat-Anderson because they 
feel the College cares about them personally and about their future. 

No claim is made that cooperative education offers the only answer to 
what needs to be done about liberal arts higher education. The claim ls made 
that the plan of a student alternating classroom with work experience can 
improve the liberal arts educBiion programs of many institutions of higher 
learning. 

Cooperctive education is a very substantial means of invigorating and 
improving education in America. It can reveal to students t^o^S^ 
axoerlence while they are In college that a sound liberal arts education can 
do' much to prepare them for life. 



r wish to pay tribute to Joyce Kinnison and George Probst for the 
intelliyent and devoted efforts they gave to this study. W^th only mo est 
resources, they have brought to our attention valuable information that will 
be of service to those functioning 1n the field of cooperative education. 
In add tlon, I am confident that the findings of this study will prove to De 
Of va ue for all concerned with liberal arts education. This ^9°^^%,, 
to general attention at the right time for virtually every major liberal arts 
college Is now re-exaniinlng its curriculum and its prograni. 




President 

Montreat-Anderson College 
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fhis report is intf^ndod to bo helpful to coordinators and educcitors at more than 
41)0 institutions of hiqher education who are IntGrested in having their institution 
f)ffor .1 Successful libcirnl arts cooperative educQtion program. PurtherinorQ^ it 1s hoped 
tlidt this report will stiiiiulate Hbornl arts faculty members and adnilnlstrators at other 
ifi it i tut ions to reflect upon and considt^r fiiaking use of cooperative education arranqe- 
mr]t% to serve their students in ways that fiiake liberal arts education more meaningful 
ti) thm. 

The report will not only recount sorne of the approaches which do succeed but 
also point out certain approaches which can become pitfalls and perhaps lead to failure 
in the oarly stages of a liberal arts cooperative education program. The report will 
attempt to highlight some of the policy and administrative approaches that may provide 
auides which could be useful to other liberal arts education programs. It mil endeavor 
to reveal that there can be a helpful compatibnity of aim, function and purpose 
between liberal arts education and cooperative education. 

At the same time we hasten to declare that this report can be at molt an 
pxploratory contribution to the vitally needed discussion of how ideas and knowledge can 
oe [iiade to come alive through experience. The discussion of this process might lead to 
decisions and actions in the world of higher education that might revitalise liberal 
arts education for our youth. 

The U.S. Office of Education has funded hundreds of grants for institutions 
seeking to incorporate cooperative work experiences into various liberal arts curricula. 
Traditionally cooperative education has been a program welNestablished in the 
enqineering field with subsequent movement Into business areas. Co-oping liberal arts 
students is not only the most recent thrust in the effort to provide career-related job 
experiences for students in higher education but also the most challenging assignment to 
date for directors and cQordinators of programs. Until now there has been no national 
study of liberal arts cooperative education programs. The issues today are the 
incorporation of coaperotive education arrangements into liberal arts curricula and 
the development of appropriate Jobs For liberal arts students, This research report 
will address these issues. 

In spite of the fact that little has been published in regard to successful 
placement of liberal arts students in co-op jobs and in spite of the fact that there are 
no guidelines for coordinators in such positions to follow, there are many institutions 
of higher education which report the placeinent of students in the li-beral arts areas 
(humanities and social sciences). This research report will recount same of Uie current 
successful experiences in liberal arts cooperative education programs. It will make 
sucjoestions and recommendations on hov^ voider use of these experiences by liberal arts 
educational programs might be encouraged. 
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A Note About the Authors 



nportie E, Probst drafted the resGarch proposal for the two-year study of 
Coooerativp Educition (1958-1960) which secured Ford Foundation support. He served as a 
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cooperativG education led Congress to enact a federal pragram of legislation aimed at 
thp national Pxpansion of cooperative education. He taught Arnencan history and the 
social Sciences for tun years in the College of the University of Chicago. He is the 
author and pditor of five books in th£ field of American history; he directed the 
Unlvprsity of Chicaqo Round Table for ten years; he has taught American history at New 
York'UniVPrsity. He established, organized and directed the National Cotmiiisslon for 
Cooperative Education, for over ten years serving as Ejcecutlye Director. He is largely 
rpsponsible for providing the data and arranging for the presentation of testimony by 
expert witnesses that lead Congress to enact the CooperatiW Education Program Part D 
of Title iv" of the Higher Education Act of 1968, He has -a wide acqualntance with and 
lonq time experience in the field of cooperative education and liberal education. He 
began this research study knowing about many of the coopirative education programs in 
the liberal arts. He served as director of research for this study. 
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Joyce F Kinnison is Director of Cooperative Education at Montreat-Anders 
College, a private, two-year liberal arts institution in Western North Carolina. 
has been an instructor of Latin and English and for four years she has served as 
coordinator and director of cooperative education. She has wide axpenence in counsfl^ 
inq and has directed federally supported projects for developmental studies in post- 
secondary institutions. She has been a consultant for curriculum development projects 
based on learning b^. objectives and for devel opiiiental Studies P^°Jects in higher edu- 
cation She has served on the Executivi Committee and ths Board of Directors of the 
North Carolina Cooperative Education Association and was iecretary-treasurer f that 
organization for two years. She has recently been asked to join the Edi ton a Board of 
the Journal of Coope rative Education . Because of her own liberal arts backgrouna ana m 
experTenci with liberal arts cooperative education, she snares the conviction that 
liberal arts education for students can be greatly stren^tened through all lance with 
cooperative education. She servad as associate director of research for tms .tudy. 
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Our intention is that this report will particularly assist coordinators 
in dpveloping better career education for liberal arts students leading to the 
widening of their experience in the "real world." We anticipate it wil- be helpful in 
increasinq employment opportunities for minority and women students of the liberal arts. 
We hope it will serve as a useful communication tool for increasing the understanding ot 
cooperative education by liberal arts faculty members. U also trust the report will 
help correct the view that sees cooperative education as limited to engineering, science 
and business fields. 

Since coordinators placing liberal arts students have the same problems whether 
they are staff members of a public or private university, college or community college, 
the research findings are intended to be for all types of Institutions of higher 
education. 

The authors would appreciate comment and criticism of this exploratory report on 
liberal arts cooperative education programs. We fully raalize that an intensive and 
extensive research study of all the institutions of higher education engaged in iberai 
arts cooperative education programs was desirable. However this was unfortunately not 



[ur.siblo lifcausr' of thn very iliirited rf^saurces avaTlfjble for this stiid.y. A very modost 
U.S, Office 11 {" nducnfion onu yonr (jrnnt has incUle it pDSSible to be<]1n this first 
fititioruil ifivobt iqat iuri Of 1 ibortil arts cf>apf?rAti vo education programs, 

Thii; report of the investigation 15 intended to make a contribution to Hboral 
nrfs pdttcatiof} by f^nrniirayina iird a^^irhtino 1 iljoral arts Institutions 1n conibininq 
<uu\iimic study with ptirticipation in th^ world of work for their studnnts. 

We are 1n agreofiiont with the judqniGrit of Dr. Clarence Faust, former Dean of 
the Col lf^rip of the University of Chicago, who as President of the Fund for the Advance- 
nient of Education approved the Ford Foundation grant of $95,000 that provided the 
first basic re?;narch Investigation of the values of cooperative education in 1958-60. 
In ci thoughtful analysis of the prossures on higher education 1n May 1957 at the first 
fiutinnnl Conference on Cooperative Edyqation, Faust anticipated the growth of coopera- 
tive education in the following words: 

Cooperative education is a way of drawing upon human resources for 
education at a time when present resources for teaching and 
educational facilities ara in short supply. It is a way of 
establishing a new and fruitful relationship between business and 
governiTiental institutions in our society and educational 
i nsti tutions. 

A cofiibinatlon of work and study may not only be feasible but 
educationally desirable 1ri other areas than the one which has 
chiefly developed--engineering. 

As the number of years o( formal education are increased, many 
young people are in school long after they have reached physical 
maturity and an even fiigher degree of social maturity. The tension 
between academic study and participation In the world's work 
becomes increasingly sevef^e. 

We greatly need a carefgny worked'^out combination of learning 
and living for college students which includes, ..a serloiis 
assumption of reSDonsi b1 11 ty In the world's wnrt ' 



Clarence H. Faust, "The Deyelopf^ient of Our Resources for Higher Education," 
Cooperative Education and the Impending. Educational Crisis, Highlights of the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Conference on Coopgratlve Education, Dayton. Ohio 
May 23-24, 1957, pp. 26-28> passim. 
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THC ECLIf'Si: OF LIBERAL. AliTS EDUCATION 



In 1950 it was possible for one of the nation's leaders )n libHral art., etluca- 
tlon CUrmcp fMust, lo nsnort that "qeneral education is n qood thintj. Almost no 
nne denies its valup." Now the idea and practicej of liberal arts educdtiun hay.- f.il If-i 
to a low estate. There is no doubt that liberal arts education is in trouble. 

The Carnerjie Conpission on Hicjher Education in their 1972 ruport on Refortn On 
Campus stated that there is a "collapse of general education into a potentiaT or even 
acTuaT disaster area." They assossed the situation as follows: 

Qnf of the hallmarkb of hiqher education, historically in the United 
States has been its emphasis on what has been called a liberal or 
''qeneral" education, on preparing the student for citizenship and the 
noncarepi ';pects of life. It has befn a highly valued component ot 
education, as the conments of recent graduates testify-the young 
alumnus looking back an his or her education generally wishes that 
qeneral education, particularly in the humanities, had been a larger 
component. But general education is In trouble. _ What was once our 
greatest success' is now becoming our greatest failure..,. 

We regret the new tendency to relinquish concern for general educa- 
tion. It amounts to faculty abandonnent of s sense of engagement 
in undergraduate educational policy. Some students protested the 
"breadth" reguirements , and some faculties that removed them have 
put nothing in their place. This does not demonstrate attention 
to student dissatisfactions bui,, Instead, a lack of interest in 
the general education of undergraduate students or a lack ot con- 
viction about what should be done. 

This analysis and appraisal of the pllqht of liberal arts education has been 
updated from ;972 to 1976 S a Carnegie report that reveals a ^teaiy worsen ng 
"iKuation. Investigators in this Carnegie sponsored study sxa"'i"ed college catalogs 
froi 271 representative four-year and two=year institutions and .^f st^^ent trdn- 
-criots at ten selected institutions. This study was conductud by the Center tor the 
StudS of Higher Education at the University of Michigan for the Carnegie Council on 
Policy Studies in Higher Education, 

The resulting report, Chanqi ng Practices in Undera radiatejdu^'on. issue 1n 
June 1976: notes thSt betweenTWfm'BTrWmlBTT^F^^ educa- 
tion was the removal of, or reduction in, curriculum requirerents. 

General education courses required of all students to assure some breadth in 
their education declined from an average of 43.1% of all curricula in 1967 to 33.51 
In 1974 for the BA and from mj% to 53. 8« for the AA. These reductions were offset 
bv an increase in elective courses, the number of institutions reguinng Engl h, a 
ftre gn Un u qe and ^thematlcs as a part of everyone's general educa ion declined: 
from k of the institutions 1n 1967 to 72% in 1974 for English, from 72% to 53i for 
foreign language, and from 32% to 201 for mathenriatics . 

By reducing and loosening the requirefflents in general education, the 1976 
Carnegie report states; 

Faculty members are not only seeming to say that general education 
is not as important as it once was, but also that they are no 
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lofKmr Mirri vi\mt rin "uducaed'' person is.., The current curriculurri 
troruls will tiid sociuty by nnowlfU) people to bocom even morn 
spocjai i^eid thcin they have been in the past. At thp ^anie time 
howovor, not oil of society's pvalAmv, can bo solved by specialists. 

In fact, one miqht arqun that socioty dnns rioL m^pd jnorf* spe?r1fl]iMn 
fiir Lhu ujiiuiluKiLy of thu world'^ problems requires people with a^^^' 
brn.id and liboral oducntion, popplo who understdnd interrel atinn^hlps 
mtv/(HMi thn pcirts of a problem and who have mtistt^red th«i art of 
loarmnq so that they can shift the focus of their efforts when 
social n(?eds require it. 

Concurrant with this reported curriculum change is the fact that enrollment in 
Iho humanitias has been declining, due 1n part to the demands of the students and their 
pdrfe^nts to seue the security of something that is immediately useful. They do not 
sp humanities as being so. The College Placement Council reported in June 1976 that 
therf3 were 17^ fewer placements in the hufnanities and other liberal arts disciplines 
as cumpa r^^d to a year ago. Liberal arts education Is qenerally regarded as beinq In 
serious dl fficul ties. " ^ 

[t goes without saying that the decline of liberal arts education Is an educa^ 
tional issue fraught with significance for its bearing on the future character of 
Arneriran society. What happened longer ago than the week before last is not neces-^ 
sarily irrelevant today. Woodrow Wilson reminded his hearers that there was aduty to 
bring <in older wisdom to the students, saying, "The world's mefnory must bp kept 
alive, or we shall never see an end of its old mistakes. We are in danaer'to lose 
our Identity and become infantile in every generation." " 

Liberal arts education has historically, along with religion and law been 
part of the comGnt of democracy for our society. Should humanistic study in colleqes 
be reqarded as an anachronism in the contemporary world? There is a Professor of 
Marketing at Empire State College who counsels all students to take courses in re- 
tailing, saying, "Liberal arts education is on the way out," 

A further view of the current state of the humanities in American hiqher 
education Is stated by Dr. Samuel B. Gould, former Chancel lur of the State Universitv 
of New York and former President of Antioch College: - ui ivyrbity 

In our times, historians should note, the university has moved 
from a state of aloofness to "one of deep involvement with the 
work of society, causing an almost total eclipse of liberal 
learning. The lessons of history are regarded almost with 
conterript in some quarters. The accumulated wisdom of epochs 
and civilizations is more and more dismissed as having little 
bearing on the unique situation of our day. 

Yet the evidence gathered by political scientists Is that better educated 
people make better citizens. They participate more, from voting to office holding 
m local, state and national affairs, and are more active in voluntary associations. 

Compounding the difficulties for liberal arts educators 1s a national policv 
emphasis that neglects the life of the liberal arts. In January 1975 the US 
Comniissioner of Education, T.H, Bell, speaking to the Council for the Advancement 
of ajTiall Colleges in Washinqton, D.C., made the following statement^ 
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The small pHvatt collige that rolls with the times will sur*¥lve. 
The small private colligi that does not roll with tht times will 
not survive. To roll with the times means to adapt to thtm ^ 
academically to givt studerts what they need to live in today s 
world and to adapt to the economic strains that the times impose, 
It Is that simple. 

First of alU I feel that the college that devotes Itself tojally 
and unequlvocany to the liberal arts today is Just kldtiing itse f . 
tS ay w3 in Education lust recognlie that It Is our duty to provide 
our students also with salable skills. We are facing tht worst 
economic situation that this country has seen since the trd of 
World War II. with an unimpl oyiiier,t rate over seven percent. 
send young men and woron into today's world armed on y ^ Aristotle, 
Preud and Hittilngway is like sending a lamb into tht lion s din. 
It 1s to delude them as well as ourselves. But if we give young 
men and women a useful ski 11 , m give them not only a mearii to earn 
f ood living but also the opportunity to do something constructive 
and useful f6r socitty. Moreover, thisi graduates will expertence 
some of those valuable qyalitles that comt with naanlngful work- 
self-respict, self-conf idence, independence. 

Sut is it trough to roll with the times as Comnisslonir Bell suggests? 

ktltd n go iJiienship. other citizens bentfit |pspe=t ^^-^ °r 
hrt discrlDtlon of history as a 1 Iberal art as set forth by Thomas Jf ^f^f-^^"' 

whIrrtSis wlrdoS is to be obtalnid. If history is to become an obsolete study as part 

Of the decline of the libiral arts, 

History, by apprizing thenn of the past, will enable them to judgi 
the fCturel it will avail thim of the mfUn.^^otiwr^fni 
other nations-, it wHl qualify them as judges of the actions and 
designs of men-, It will enable them to know ambition under every 
disguise it may assuttw and, knowing it, to defeat its views, 

Ihere Is a further difficulty 1n centfrlng a curpiculum on "saljjl* sj^li?'' ®^ 
r«^i.5e on^r Bell suqqisti . The predictions of manpower nieds have bitn frequently 
S r e The e 0 0^ and h ob r^arket fluctuate and suddenly there is no demand 
fSPp o e* wit Skills in tiachlng. data processing and cons rue on. a end 
*r^deh?5 Into thi world armed v<ith only a narrow range of skills is also sending 

f to he 1 o!' de L^W A. Qoldwin points out. "If studints ga n nothing 
f^oi t!ef r sJSdles than suEpcsedly salable skills and can't make tht sale because 
Of chartgfls in the job market, they have been cheated." 

Howard H. Bowen correctly notei that: 

It Is a falsi assumption that unimployment is widespriad among 

educated people. Though there have been flurries of unitnpl oyment - 

for ixaniple, among tngineors in the aerospace industry a few years 

ago when the federaV bydget mi cut back-and t^'0"£5, 

g aduatis are not snapped up as they once «fe'""6m ;oyTCnt rates 

in the aggregate are much snialler for the educated than for the 

uneducatid. 




fh. . S "^-J striking and certa1nli» one of thi most cheerful flndinqs of all 

f.JtiS^°r*5 r°*^''=^d by ths Carnegie Conmlsslon on Higher Education 1 hat Jo sat? ! 
llnll Pf r ^'f "^'-'-^ ^^9''^^ t^ie "liege graduate than for ths co lege 

flTf^h. L 3'-.' P>-0"!i"e"ce.needs to be given to this research finding as a correctWe 
rSt. S^Lf '"^'"'1 Incrtaiingly skeptical concerning the valui of a Tlbir 1 

tan? ??nd? thS?" *° Sattirfleld. the Carnegie Carmission 's mA iZol' 
than ^iJar lJ . -Th ^! graduatis are aomswhat happier and ammMt more tolerant 
than nongraduates. This is a modist but verj^ real claim that liberal education can 
make and, for a mature peopla no longtr counting on Utopia, it is worth attention. " 

rniHu,- JJS^® ^"^^^ to living than earning a living. Howevir, as Robert A. 
Goldwin ob ervss, many individuals "iarn good livings b/the liberal skills of a alyj- 
ng. sxperiminting iscusslng, reading and v^ritlng " Liberal arts ed c t of 
Itemllisr' "^^^''^"ty^the ability to change and to Uarn niw things lifLin 

It seems to me we ought not to abandon liberal studies but rather 
the reverse: We ought to redouble our commltmirtt to that study 
as If our lives dipendtd upon it. 

Any college worthy of itself must set Its sights higher than "to 
roll wltn the times." It must strive to make the times roll our waj^. 

Liberal arts studies of human nature and the nature of things in general 
are not luxuries for us, but matters of life and death, and certainly 
a matter of our political Hbepty, which should be as dear to us 
as our lives. 

th^^o =J« f]*^P*' ^'^^ "*^?^f °^ iducation is a problem of proportion. Just as 

n5«?.^^2"" 'recognition that the traditional liberal arts education can and should 
produce humanistic values and valuable skills for the individual . so there shoS d be a 
society " ■ "° ""'^^'^ ^^'^^'''^ co]]ns more imaginatively to the 

Hh^..i^?L!''!JT f^Kt '^P'T^ cooperative education can relate the 

liberal arts itudent to the society in a manner that meets the critical challenne posed 
a'l Ser f 'ISfrnni Lf? ^^^/"{.'"^""'ers of the public who agree with hil. 12??»,er. 
lib arts cooperative education program, wisely planned and administered, does not 
weaken or abandon the strengths of a liberal arts iducation for the student. As forme 
U.S. Commissioner of Education Earl J. McSrath has incisively observldr 

A greater emphasis on carfers CQuld Indeed result in a further 
ImpoverlshiDent of education, but it need not do so. One of the 
bai c errors made by earlier advoeates of general education as 
well as by their oppofiinti was the assumption that an unavoidable 
and mutually prlvational conflict exists between specialiied 
vocational training and the goals of a liberal education The 
more realistic and, in fact, theor-etlcally authentic conception of 
higher education for a democratic society Is that the two types 
can and ought to be pursued limultaneously. but in balanced 
proportions. 

sioner £l l^lf ^^«H f^'^^rf =f P'^^^^de the excellent career iducation that Commi s- 
s oner Bell Is seeking. Cooperatlvt education can and does provide for some students 
tn 1w?ani^''°^°'' " ^^^^''^ education that McGrath regards a1 cHtl Ml 
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There Is Mh slin to be learned about the signt f(c«nce jnj 

'i!?:?^.r^:e^.SlS!:f}lL^^'L3!^r?K^f;fS»p2 

LeiuaiiMj « _ Ai^rtef tia mininn in arants have been made unaer tne Kart iv _ 
grams nrce 1970, AIniDSt ^' > % Mnh^rMuratinn throuqhout the nation, 

fields-professional, seinl-professionil , vocational and techmcai . 

The opportunity that the optional liberal arts coopiratlveiducat^^ Jjograj 

effectiveness in making satisfactory career cnoices ' J , j ^ ^ the e^uca- 

dlsadvantage and by lack of experience in the world of work, in erre " 

tlonal-social-tcononilc arrangement that i S°°P^25j!=,^^"^d "o ^ ^^^^ '^'^ 
services of a co-op coordinator is his a^bas ado sngned o e _ 

50.,. liberll arts cooperative education programs .include the reiljii-ff;! S 

while I'HtltoE is°:«y frm c.mpu. f"V;Jrrea? ionr'™ e o «"e!ec. 

certain selected books and write an essay 9'«"g ^is react on rnese o^K^ ^^ 

mate without having read any real books. 

Professors Werner J. Dannhaustr and L, Pearch Williams at Cornell University 
posed this question to that institution's president: 

If we prove to you that an Arts and Sciences student ^J^/f";;® 
a BA degree t Cornell, and thus be presumed to Have acquired a n era! 
Pducat ion without having been requirad to read a line of Plato, t e 
B b e! Shakelpeare. Harx or Einstein, would you consider thu to be 
evidence that there is a crisis in education at Cornel 1? 

attenpt to organize human experience ?™ J';' °' '™f5(„ .j^ioned • The Bible, 

sns;"^?ifa«;?:s!Ei?.rs««J5«!°i«':Ar;:to;;rtotk,%..stoevs.y, rreod. 

Canius. Plato. 
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hand^in-hand? Is it pos^iible to be wise without being good? What does the student 
think of It an? What- , the iwmmr to the question: What does one do to becoine 
happy? 

An ixetTiplary point can be made here by telling the story of a co-op student's 
experience at Bethlihem Steel, He observed that the treasurer of the cornpany returned 
to the office late every afternoon after a martini luncheon and had to be helpid up 
the stairs. The student asked his office associates, "Why do they keep him?" They 
answered, ''Because he keeps the books the Bethlehgfn way." The students upon gradua- 
tion, choie to go to work for a major oil company which ^ among other things, had a 
strict rule against nepotism. The student had decldid to put a high value In his life 
on honesty and fa1rness--v1rtues that one hopes a liberal arts education will implint 
in a student. Walter Lippmann said 1t welU "Our generation has almost forgotten 
that virtue was not inventid in Sunday schools but derives originally from a profound 
realization of the character of human life." 

It has been noted by Harold Horn, former U.S. Commissioner of Education^ that 
there are many possibilities for more demanding roles for youth that will carry collage 
approval as a learning experience. More college youths 1n the view of Harold Howe, 
should be engaged "In some combination of work and voluntary service with real meaning 
to the rest of the society*'' Howe recoinmends: 

Work and volunteer activities can help to restore to young people 

the sense of worth that comes from doing somethlrg important to thi 

reqular daily business of life.. .As. James. Xolenian.has^iuggestedr'an - 

historical comparison of the dally lives of American youth In the 

mid-nineteenth century with those of tht latter twentieth century 

shows a tremendous disparity In the extent to which there appears 

to be any use for young peoDle, Then, they were a significant 

Dart of the economy which couldn't qet along without thsm, Today, 

thev 4re unnecessary. They get this message clearly and they 

react accordingly. Using schools and colleges as base Institutions 

to re-connect young people to what is goinn on in society rather 

than to isolate them from it iitakes sense. 

Perhaps such arrangements can assist the college to achieve the goal stated 
by Einstein, "The school should always have as its aim that the young man leave It ai 
a hariiionious personality, not as a specialist." Certainly a liberal arts cooperative 
educcHion program with wider learning resources to draw upon outside the campus should 
be able to develop the student's capacity for profitable reflection and imaginative 
thinkinq and the necessary skills and understandings to choose and begin a career, 

For the student, education would be imnroved by a creative tension between 
eKnerience and education, the concrete and the theoreticaU ,the empirical and the 
rationalistic, the world of work and the classroonh In such a setting liberal arts 
education would serve as the preeniintnt source of the critical Intelligence that is 
caoable of judqing both means and ends, Without this, we will bocmne a society of 
"sensualists without spirit, specialists without heart," as Max Waber baldly said, 
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LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION AND WORK 



If VQU guafantea a car for 12 months or 12.000 miles, what can you guarantee 
about education? If a person learns sometiiing as a freshnian, what can 9Uf ^ntee 
St that bv the time he graduates? I can sea the headlines nowi "Dartmouth Col ege 
reSyisO IradLtef wi^ parts ."^-Hamld Hodgklnson. Director. National 

Institute of EdLication. 

A man has to know more than how to manipulate and manage the tools of business ; 
he must know how to understand and cope with the troubles of his cuUurs.-Sus Tyler, 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union, 

The purpose of a liberal education is so that if you knock on yourself, some- 
body answers.— Jack ArboHno. 



Stephen K. Bailey, Vice-President of the American Council on education, has 
cited thile latter two statements and correctly observed. "Higher education in the 
United States has always been career oriented," 

It is regrettable that the full force of this truth is not always kept fully in 
mind by an tnose engaged In conducting Jjsher education in ^Jf ,^"-pJ |„ J^^^^^ '''' 
education e^cpeHenced by James Madison, AleKan er Ja^il ton^ Charles Plncknsy. 
Gouverneiur Morris, et al . trained them for, among other matters, careers as lawyers, 
KuK^wH^ rT-ind nation-builders. Like Jefferson and Adams, they alio found 
SfbeSl arts Suja^ion useful for private life and business enterprises. Those who 
win look beyond the headlines will find the same holds true today. 

The GreekS"Who showed for the first time what the human "^lilf^^" for-provlde 
the common and usually misunderstood stereotype fo'', the average 

liberal arts education, ie."it 1s full of theory aid ^nt^ll^lJ",*^^^ traje 
overlooked that Solon ordained that every At em an father must teach his son a trade. 
This polrit should be remembered by thoss who have been persuaded that the Greek was 
a natural aristocrat who despised work. Socrates was a stonemason. 

It is important to dispel the common misconception that the educated Greek 
despised manJaHork. Socrates had the warmest comnendation for those who worked on 
hf and. Hi did not sneer at "the clodhopper" and he was concerned that when the 
bodv becomes soft the mind is debilitated. The Greeks appraised work j they were 
Se?thS s™bbisJ nor sentimental nor desperate about It. It seems hard for Americans 
to do likewise for our community attitudes are different. 

As Tocquevllle observed in the 1830' s. the question asked of a man In America 
1s not -'Who are you?" but rather "What do you do7" Tocquevme was imPfissed by the 
dignity that worfhad in America and the fact that "all honest callings are honorable. 

When cooperative education was begun at the University of Cinndnnati 1906, 
work in Srlcan society was in very Urge part wnual for Seven y years a er 
m^niial labfif 1s Only a imall part of the v/ork required of those empioyifl. mere mb 
Eeenin eJS^iu. ?n^rease in ?he educational ^equirtmints for being «bU ° jer orm 
the work needed in today's industrial ued, urbamzed, technological and sciin.ce oasea 
AmeriMn society with its many International Interconnections, 
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Perhaps the foil owing e)(afTip1e of a ffequently observed kind of development in 
career decision is inumlnating . Edward Booheri longtime President of McGraw-Hill, 
Inc. and a leader in the publishlnq industry. Is a graduate of Antioch College When 
he is asked why he entered the publishing field, his reply is, "My first co-op Job was 
m a bookstore." " " 

The authors of this report have a "break-through theory" of how a career is 
often chosen. We think that students often have a "critical experience" which^' 
operates as a change factor leading them to make a confident choice of the career 
interest to be followed. Of course, an individual may find this is ^mistaken choice. 
This 'critical experience" may then cause a second career decision to be made. This 
process can often be observed when the right student is placed in the right job at 
the right time. Or, the student may encounter the right teacher at the right time and 
have a "critical experience" that shapes him for a life career, 

In a senses all these new preferences are the adventitious consequence of 
event and circumstance. Since it is so little understood, 1t is often called 
"accident." The authors wish to draw attention to cooDerative education's effective- 
ness in increasing the number of ''accidents." With the increased posslbnity and 
probability of breakthrough "critical e)<periences the student has rnore to use for 
building himself into maturity, 

When this process happens i the cooperative education coordinator and the work 
supervisor have the enorniou0a;at1sfaction of being part of an educational program In 
. which ^jfpmediatt.c^^ can be observed In the student. In this respect, it is 

a position unlike that of a teacher. To put the entire matter in a somewhat different 
way, as Ralph Gutlerrei of Pasadena City College points out, the co-op coordinator or 
work supervisor often has the opportunity to deal with the student at "the teachable 
fnoment, " 



The case of relating work to liberal arts education is stated forcefully bv 
Dr, Saitiuel B. Gould: 

Education is a misnomer unless it has within it the cerebrative action 
stimulating the development of ideas and concepts. We are not a 
society of drones or parasites or even pure aesthetes. Host of us 
must work in order to 11 ve^ and we need to have a healthy regard for 
the characteristics of work. We need to be aware not only of its 
boredom but of its exhilaration. We need to see it in tH perspec^ 
tive of a highly Industrialized society deeply involved in the 
production and distribution of goods. In such a perspective, it 1s 
a valid part of everyone's education since it Is inescapable, If we 
must nerforce devote a considerable portion of our mortal tim and 
our physical and mentil energies to it, then work is deserving of 
our careful analysli mi consideration. Linked to the total On-gQing 
educational process and made a part of such a process, it can and 
should be a positive force in human and educative development* 
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LIBERAL Ao.TS EDUCATION 
and 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 



This report on the use made of cooperative educatlen 1n liberal arts education 
requires setting forth a statement by the authors of what is undirstood as the charac= 
tiristics of liberal arts education. An adequate discussion of liberal arts education 
for this Durpose requirgs turning to the best that has been written and said on the 
subject and ascertaining the relationship betwiin this and tne student s expenence 
in a well -administered liberal arts cooperative tducation program. 

Alfred North Whitehpad is rightly regarded as one of the great philosophers 
and mathematicians of the 20th century. Robert Redfield, one of the great anthropolo- 
gists and social scientists of our time, and Ralph Tyler, behavioral scientist and 
one of the nation's outstanding leaders of research in education, merit attention 
along with Whitehead. As educators and humanists thty are quoted in this report 
because of their luminous insight. Their statements bear on t e educational value the 
student finds in a cooperative education program. Thty can he p us with. the task of 
systematic thought about the purpose and content of liberal arts education. 

Whitehead, in his classic The Alms of Education , succinctly puts a nagging 
issue in proper perspectiva In notTng that: 

Education Is the acquisition of the art of the utiHiation of 
knowledge, , . 

Pedants sneer at an education which is useful. But 1f education 
is not useful, what is It? Is it a talent, to be hidden away m 
a napkin? Of course, education should be useful, whatever your 
aim in life. It was useful to Saint Augustine and it was useful 
to Napoleon. It Is useful, because understanding Is useful. 

Perhaps a necessary part of the revitalization of liberal arts education is a 
wider understanding of the intrinsic soundness and us|fu niss ^JJhitehead s 

propositions about education. Whitehead conments as follows on the importance of 
first-hand knowledge and experience; 

First-hand know! edge is the ultimate basis of Intellectual 
life. To a large extent book-learning conveys second-hand 
informatioti, and as such can never rise to the importance 
of Imnediate practice. Our goal is to see the imediate 
events of our lives as instances of our general ideas, what 
the learned world tends to offer is one second-hand scrap 
of information illustrating ideas derived from another 
second-hand scrip of information. The second-handedness 
of the learned world is the secret of its midiocrity. It 
is tame because it has never been scared by facts, The 
main importance of Francis Bacon's influinci does not 
Vie In any peculiaf theory of inductive reasoning which 
he happened to express, but in the revolt against second- 
hand information of which he was a leader. 

There is research evidence that 1n cooperative education both theory and prac- 
tice are enriched. This gives 1t a rightful place as first-rate education, for it is 
in this relationship of theory and practice that education most intimately touches the 
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f^' J "^-^--^^'^ of adapting education to the needs of 

a democratic community is very far from being solved" and has described thP problems 

edu?aHnn'I^^'-""'\°" "^"^^ Contribute to understanding why cooperaJive 
eaucation experience has an impact on the student: j u perauve 

For successful education there must always be a certain 
freshness in the knowledge dealt with. It must either 
be new in Itself or it must be invested with some novelty 
of application to the new world of new times. Knowledqe 
does not keep any better than fish. You may be dealing 
with knowledcje of the old species, with some old truth' 
but somehow or other 1t must come to the students, as it 
were, just drawn out of the sea and with the freshness of 
Its immediate Importance. 

This is what a well -administered, excellent cooperative education Droaram ran 
achieve for liberal arts students. The utilization of knowledge caTb^b e ^ed in 
the relationships the student makes between his liberal arts education and his 
SSnyratoJf 'r^^: 1 l«9^slator:s,office, a lawyer's-offlce.fscJIntifir 
TLh^f ^' hospital' a" advertising agency, a mental health clinic, 

1° ' a government agency, a personnel office, etc. etc. Cooperative 
education dips the student at Intervals into the world of work. The ground on which 

S a ce anfhSJn1h''"Sf '''' ""^'"''^ relationship between tLor/Snd 

practice and between thought and action. 

To be genuinely functional, according to Dr. Ralph Tyler; 

Education must use work and other arenas of life as a laboratory 1n 
which young people find real problems and difficulties that require 
learning and m which they can use and sharpen what they are learnlnq 
There is no intention of substltutinq learning on the Job for the 
deeper insight* and the knowledge and skills that scholars have 
developed. The teacher, the books, other materials of the school, 
and the intellectual fesources of the community are to bt employed by 
the student as he works on the problems of his job and carries throuah 
projects on which he is engaged. ' ' ^ 

Cooperative education is a social invention to make education relevant to the 
orlnrf 'hv'f ' " °^ industrialization and urbaniiation. A n dr years Lo 

or more, whan Americi^was a rural society, the nilxture of work and study on a farm was 

cut h ^.l^t^nJT'^';. if^'^f^' '''' 1" » society which ha 1 ere sin y 

cut tne youth off from the adult world of work, - j / 

Students enter college with the expectation that a college education will helo 
them answer fundamental existential questions. They understand that the chdic of a 
career involves far more than the choice of how to earn a 1 ivel 1hood. Thf q I tion 

oi to bee L "'^ hJ" '''''' ' "^t^ myself?" "What do I S to be 

ot ^0 become? What values do I want to serve?" Part of the intense difficulty In 

many conclude that the college offers few answers. 

L.. ^"^'^ students are greatly concerned about their future life work. Thay want 
to know more about the range of occupations ooen to them and the potentials and 
nHil'l'""-."^."'''"."' ^^'"^^s- » difficult job for the tvaditional colTeqes 

ri™L' H*.^ student in finding the connection between what he 1s learning in the 
classroom and the situations he encounters In life outside. Ur. Tyler has observed: 
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It is increasingly difficult for youth to get sufficiently 
involved in the adult world to appreciate first-hand the way 
in which knov^ledge can help him to understand and to operate 
effectively 1n complex modern life. As this gulf between 
knowledge and the experience of the college student widens, 
he falls to see the relevance to his own life of what he is 
being taught in college. Some lose their motivation to learn 
and drop out; others become alienated and join activist move- 
ments that emphasize disengagement or seek to redirect and 
conti ijl the college pfograni, . . 

Cooperative education furnishes the student an important 
source of niotlvatlon for learning and a way of gaining 
greater educational values from college work. 

One of tm most thoughtful students of education In this century was Robert 
Red field, who in th^ledltfllijctu^ 

Education Is a desirable experience of a particular kind, in this 
respect like falling in love, Joy and the state of grace. It is a 
qoad thing that happens inside peODle. . . .The word 'growth_ suggests 
the upward change that is education. An Inner something improves, _ 
The qrovith takes place in qualities of the intenect and of apprecia- 
tion; in qualities We dignify with large words; undefstanding , 
insiqht wisdom. In our kind of society, where all are to take 
part'in making decisions, these qualities are needed by everyone. 

Redfield thought that the understanding and cultivation of one ;s own special 
situation will anchor the genefality of education in the firmest possible relevance 
l^d moJivatlon: the discovery of one's self. Redfield remarked that perhaps the most 
common confusion identifies education with schooling: 

But anyone who has had schooling, even in a good school, knows 
that many hours are passed there, sometimes very pleasantly, 
that are not educational. When we have built a school building 
and hired teachers, the problems and uncertaintios of education 
are Just beginning, The abundance of schools conceals the rarity 
of education. 

The prime object of education is to know the goods in their order. The 
heart of the educational eKper-ience is to distinguish the better from the worse, This 
is true, whether the good is sought 1n books, music, theology, politics or men. 
Education Is a struggle to build one's self by making clear the merits of what one . 
selects. 

The devilopment of men and women 1n whom the best possibilities of human 
nature are realized to the limit of each individual's capacity is the primary concern 
of liberal arts education. These possibilities include the development of a stronger 
and better self; social and political wisdom; the capacity to appreciate and enjoy 
literature, music and art; the capacity for thought and understanding concerning the 
nature of the universe and of one's place and role In it; the ability to e^P^fS one- 
self clearly and effectively. The aim is self-confident intellectual maturity which 
m,ikes possible a useful and happy life.-a successful pursuit of happiness. 

In a celebrated staterrent concerning the liberal arts studies, Cicero said, 
"they stimulate youth, divert old age, adorn success, provide a refuge and solace in 
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adverslw, delight us at hoiiTe and are no obstacle abroad; they are with us through 
the night, they travel at our side, they share our repose 1n the country." 

The authors wish to make it absolutely explicit that we advocati thi use of 
cooperative education as an option for the student to use 1n implementing his liberal 
arts education. We have observed and studied successful liberal arts coopar4t1ve 
education progranis and are convinced that a well -planned and managed, student-centered » 
ifnaglnative cooperative education prograrti Is cOfTipatible with and strengthens liberal 
arts education. 

George Herbert Mead*s mn^^^l^^^ U a seminal work that gives 

many clues to what Is actually louicroT^wRiOHuHtlon and work are linked in ^ 
meaningful relationship. The experience of different roles In work builds tN« self 
as the Jndividual regards himself as an object, converses about It internally between 
the 'I and the "me" and adjusts his behavior to that of others. 

One of the things that happens to a co-op student is the development qf 
competency in adequately relating the mind to the things it undertakes to gra$p. Like 
skill in swimining, this kind of competency cannot be developed by learning rules but 
by doinq ft. For the liberal arts student this means practici 1n thinking about and 
testing subject matter areas and possible career areas. A high quality, student'' 
oriented liberal arts cooperative education prograin provides a creative and functional 
approach In supplying the needed eKperience, 

Off canipus career exploration eKperiences provide for many liberal arts 
students a necessary pre-condition for maturation , for knowing themselves and for 
readiness to get maximuni benefits for their liberal arts education. In these periods 
away from acadefTiic concentration, many liberal arts students gain a fresh m^Br- 
standing of some of the econoniic and social realities of the world and conse(]u#ntly 
get a new perspective on their purposes and values. They have broadening experiences 
in the outside community of work which are often assimilated into deeper understanding 
of the relevance of their academic studies to their own life and goals. 

A liberal arts cooperative education program, whether optional or mandatory, 
which is carefully designed and administered so as to Insure that all these things 
occur J can make liberal arts edgcation functional by using, in Tyler's words^ *^WQrk 
as a laboratory In which young piople find real problems. . .that require learnlnq and'' 
in which they can use... what they are learning," 

Indeed this type cooperative education program 1n conjunction with liberal 
arts education fulfills the criterion of Whitehead's def1n1tion--'^Education H the 
acquisition of the art of the utilisation of knowledge." Furthermore, it is 
compatible with Redfield's description of education as "a desirable experienQ^, . .a 
good thing that happens inside people" which leads to "an upward change" and "under- 
standingi insight, wisdom*" 
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RESEARCH DESIGN 
FINDINGS ABOUT LIBERAL ARTS COOPERATIVE EDUCATIOM 



The purpose of this study of liberal arts cooperative educatton programs can 
be stated as "an exploratory study to investigate, identify and describe successful 
operational model cooperative education programs for liberal arts studentsj to 
provide the staff from those institutions the opportunity to describa the various 
approaches which have led to their success , and to present the resulting information 
in a publication for distribution as an aid for all liberal arts cooperative 
education programs 1n all types of Institutions of higher adMC^tion." 

For the purpose of this study of liberal arts education, "liberal arts" is 
defined as: Anthropology, Community Service, Econornics, English^ Fine Arts (Visual a 
Performing Arts), Foreign Language, History, Journalism, Mass Communication, 
Philosophy, Political Science ^ Government. Pre-Professionttl , Psychology, Social 
Services & Social Welfare, Sociology, and Theology, The 485 institutions which were 
sent the questionnaire were also offered the opportunity to list any other area(s) 
they were including in thejr liberal arts programs. 

In our opinion it is a matter of great importance to identify those schools 
with innovative and effective liberal arts cooperative education programs, to 
emphasize those techniques which are effective for co-oplrg liberal arts students 
and to make it possible for others to utilize their experlerice. The spirit of our 
approach is reflected in Charles F. Kettering's definitions ^'Essentially, research 
is nothing but a state of mind--a friendly, welcoming attitude toward change, going 
out to look for change instead of waiting for it to con«. Research, for practical 
men, is an effort to do things better and not be caught asTiep at the switch." 

With all this in mind, our initial step was the idtnttfication of institutions 
which were listed as having programs in the above stated Ubieral arts areas in one or 
more of the following publications which appear annually: '"Undergraduate Programs of 
Cooperative Education in the United States and Canada" published by the National 
Commission for Cooperative Education, "Federal Employment of Cooperative Education 
Students" published by the Civil Service Commission and "M Directory of Cooperative 
Education" published by the Cooperative Education Association. This review resulted 
In the compilation of a list of 485 institutions which were to be the recipients of the 
questionnaire* 

After a tentative questionnaire was designed, we obtained the consulting 
services of Dudley Dawson, long time administrator of Cooperative Education and Vice- 
President at Antioch College, and Mary Hunt, former Director of Cooperative 
Education at Antioch College. We asked them to advise us on the questionnaire as well 
as the type of information we should obtain during the on-site visits to institutions. 
On July 14-16, 1975, we visited with the faculty and staff af Antioch CoHegei 
accompanied by Dawson and Hunt, and talked with sixteen individuals. 

Our purpose was to review the research design and questionnaire and to begin 
our study at the first liberal arts cooperative education 1r\Stitution--Antioch College 
which established this program in 1921. Dudley Dawson and Robert Parker, director of 
the Antioch program, arranged the following in which there mn presentations on the 
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listed topics and then discussion: 

(1) "A Cooperative PrQgratn Within the Content of 
A Liberal Arts Education?" - Dan HotaUng 
and Richard Abrams of the Antioch Cooperative 
Education facuHy. 

(Z) "The Educational Process J Establ ishing Objectives 
-Evaluation. M: General/Field Education- 
The Learning Strycturi" - Dorothy Scott, Jane 
Ames, and Elaine Comegy of the Antioch Cooperative 
Education faculty. h i c 

(3) "Job Developinent for Liberal Arts Cooperative Education 
Students" ~ Robert Parker, Director of Cooperative 
Education at Antioch. 

'7n^,^^f"m°'" ^*f^^S^/ " sessions=-Downing Class 
Drama) Oliver LOud (Science Institute), Fran Lemcke 
Psychology), Valdi Carlson (Economics): Warren Watson 
(Science Instvtutt), Phil Rothman (Education), and 

^George Geyer (Phtlosophy). 

(5) "Institutional Research and Cooperative Edufatio.n"- 

Ruth Churchill, mn of Educational Evaluation:' 

(6) The Liberal Arts Core Curriculuni and Cooperative Educa- 
tion'; Frank Wong. Dean of the Faculty arAnlfoch 

(7) rleetmg and DiscMSsion with Frank Shea, Chancellor of 
Antioch College* 

education'^ pr gral to secure in^r^!?n ''^ °^ H ^'^''''^ ^rts cooperative 

strurfi.*.*. L^ l^\ ^ ^"^°i^^^tion cancermng credit and administrative 

we haHecSivi; reljonses' lililJ^Snt^f f SS'^l ''''' institutions, 
turn compares extremely well with rprLr^JnHvf • P-'""* '^^^^ ''ate of re- 

reported^eseara'Sultfi; Tflt^^^fM pe?S*^'^ ''''''''' '^'^ 

retur;!^i;ng*TtS\;e manf ltS^°nn^ ^^'^ '''''''' ''^^ P^^^ntage of 

the responds ts in 1 f rn nj f e les f ? ^^''"IV °" t^^^ part of 

Of the statements r^SvS^^SIeB V^^^^^ m ^^W^^ ^^^'^ 
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From a four-year public institution with a long 
establlsHed program: "We do not consider our liberfll 
arts prugram successful. We have been able to find only 
a limited number of employers for the liberal arts stu- 



dents. 



From a four-year private Institution: "In my 
opinion, our liberal arts record 1s not successful, it 
you have Information which would aid our efforts, I 
would be most appreciative." 



From a two-year public Institution: "The program 
for liberal arts students has not been as successful as 
has bean our program for students In other curricula, 
We are hopeful that the results of your survey will 
help us, for we believe that cooperative education ex- 
periences can be especially beneficial to liberal arts 
students . " 



From a two-year private institution: "I do not 
think our program is a success to date. We have worked 
very hard to recruit students and to find jobs. It ■ 
would certainly be a help to us to know w^iat others are 
doing In successfgl liberal arts programs." 



In all over 80 institutions, including many which were not recipients of the 
questionnaire, have requested advice and information on how to istabUsh or to im= 
prove the operation of liberal arts cooperative education programs. 

Turnina from the qualitative judgments of success and failuri in particular to 
the toSl SrouS that d d reply, we shotld say first that in our judgment many schools 
ara erJ neo s y listed as Saving programs in the liberal arts. We received replies 
from 19 institutions which stated that they have no cooperative education program at 
all on their campuses. It would appear some schools are providing misleading infor- 
nnation to the publishers of some directories. 

Of the remaining Z33 institutions (59 four-year privatei 72 four-year public; 13 
two-year private; 89 two-year public). 72 report that, although they do have cooper- 
ative education programs in operation, they do not Nve cooperative education programs 
for their liberal arts students as feported in the directories. 

Of the remaining 161 Institutions, 115 report fewer than 40 liberal arts students 
1n the coofisratlve education program during the academic year ig74-is/b. inis is 
prima-fade evidence that liberal arts cooperative education programi are haying 
considerable difficulty. (The reason for the use of the number 40 as a nnniiTium will 
be discussed later,) 

Of the remaining 46 programs which do have 40 or more liberal arts cooperative 
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education students, 17 initltutions had established coopefativa educition programs 
prior to 1970 whin, with the aid of fedtral grant Title IV-D funding, the cooperatiye 
aducatiw concept began to bt disseminattd all across the countrj^. 

Of the 29 remaining programs starttd since 1970* 16 were Initiated with the aid 
of Title fundi, 6 with Vocational Education funds, 5 with Title III funds, and 2 
with funds frorti other sources, eg, foundations. 

With more than 1000 Institutions currently listtd as haying cooperative education 
programs 1n the United States, the finding that there are only 39 Instltutioni with 
liberal arts cooperative education progranii started since 1970 and having 40 or niori 
students riveals that there has been a meager and minimal deyilopfnent of liberal arts 
coopiratlve education. 

With federal funding of more than $30 million 'since 1970 for coooerative 
education, one would certainly txpect a more Impressive result In liberal arts educa- 
tion than this. The Inadequacy in development suggests that ptrhaps the Office of 
Education should rethink their policy determinations and guidelinis for cooperative 
education grants. We suggest this because we are in compltte agreemfnt with Th© 
SacQf i d Np wm fljuBepfl^tj .Nat ional PoUcv and Hiah^r ^^unaHnn (107-^), v^hich sta^tiF 



A reexamination and renewal of all of postsecondary 
education and particularly of Hheral eduaatim my there- 
fore bi the most important agenda item of the 1970' , 
We believe the federal government can do much to encourage 
motivated Itarning, recurrent education, and dlveria in- ' 
stitutions by expanding support of work-study and cooper- 
ative education, . . 



The disappointing slowness in the development of liberal arts cooperatlva iduca- 
tion programs supports tht convictions of the authors that (1) becaijie of resistance 
to change in traditional liberal arts institutions, the development of a strong liberal 
^^i" cooperative education program requires considerable time and outside supports 
and {i) there is inadequate training, research, and administration of liberal arts 
cooperative iduca tion programs. Howevsr, we hasten to add that It can be made to 
work^^as.ividenced by those success llbiral arts cooperative education programs wa 
Identified and visited. And where 1t dots work, 1t is a real winner for both the 
studtnts and tht institution, (see subsequent Interviews and Appendices C and D) 

Careful analyiis of the returned questionnaires led us to establ 1gh the follow- 
ing criteria for institutions whose programs would be studied in depth: (1) Those 
schools rtporting at least 40 students (or a minimum of 15« of the student bodv 1n 
vary small institutions) 1n liberal arts cooptrative education; (Z) Thoie schools 
which have at least one F.t.E. staff member supervising liberal arti students; and 
(3) Those schools which are at least into their third year of program operation 
Experience has shown that one coordinator can place and supervise at least 40 liberal 
arts students. Forty libtral arts studsnts can be expected to earn at least $75,000 
in studtnt earned income from cooperative education work assignments during the year, 
a factor which makes a program economically viable and thus destrvlng of fedtral sup- 
port, (Wt submit the proposition that the U.S. Office of Education ihoyld discontinue 
support of those instnutlons which after fating given warning of inadequate p^for. 
mance fail to organiie their cooperative education program to achieve a mintmufn of 
placing 40 students . ) 
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Ihp next stop tho ^filoctiOn of the actUQl Institutions for on-site visltatinru, 
and in-depth ^tudy> Because of the UnHtnd ms/a] budget* wo had to be very selective 
in this prociiv.. making :.urc to include n^prns^MituM typp^ nf in^tltutlann and of 
the strongest and most creative liberal arts cooperative education programs. Our final 
list Included: American University, Antioch College, Bennett College* Golden West 
College, LaGuardio Community College, Montreat-AnderHOn College, Pasadena Area CDinmuniiy 
Collyqu, Tumpltj University, and Wilberfnrce University. 

Quesfion^ for use during the on-site visitatinns mre develnped and sent to^ 
several instifutions for thoir comments and reactions, The revlsnd set of questions 
was testpd with the followinq individuals ^t Florifia Jtinior Collerjf^^NQrth Campus: 
Llaine Grisson, Bill Ceely, Corrine Brown, Dill McFat-land. A copy of these questions 
can be found in Appendix B of this report. 

Appoinrmants for visits to the above mentioned 1nst1tut1oni were made. We re- 
quested that we be allowed at each Institution to meet with and Interview, if possible* 
the director of the cooperative education program, the liberal arts coordinator(s) , 
liberal arts teaching faculty members, career counselors of liberal arts students, and 
anyone else who, in the opininn of the respondent, could provide relevant Information 
and important insights concerning the program for liberal arts students* The results 
of these visits will be discussed in subsequent sections of the report. 

As we analyzed the returned questionnaires during the process of developing the 
visitation questions, we were surprised at the polarization of tht replies concerning 
the success of programs. One hundred four respondents said they considered their pro- 
gram a success and listed one or more factors which had contributed to their success. 
On the other hand, 21 respondents said they considered their programs a failure and 
some of those told of their problems* Thirty-six respondents gave no Judymunt or 
opinion of the success of their prograins. Many who called their programs a failure had 
more students in their program than did those who called their programs a success! 

The order of importance of the success factors listed on the questionnaires by 
the 104 respondents merits discussion, An examination of factors listed first or 
second in order of importance to the success of a program by the 104 respondents to 
questions 25-27 on the questionnaire reveals a rank order as follows: 



Factor of Success Number of Times Listed 

1. Involvement/cooperation of the faculty *.,,,23 

2. Flexible program operation. ,20 

3. Student learning objectives -*15 

Insti tutional coinni tment * * ^ * , . . J9 

5. High quality job placements..*,,,.. ,...,.....18 

Academic credit for work experience.,.,.**, 18 

7,_ Cooperation of employers,.,, -16 

Dynamic director/coordinator/staff . . , , , 16 

9. Career Counseling component..,..., ,,.....15 

10, Use of College Work-Study Program funds. 14 



It is very interesting to note that factors listed frequently by institutions of 
one type (ie. two-year public) were seldom mentioned by institutions of another type. 
For example "Cooperation of the faculty" was mentioned 13 times by two-year public in- 
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'^tUut.iorrM time^ by Im-^QdV prlvatii in^iti tutions . 6 times by tour^yPdr piiblif in 
tutiufHM ^HKt 2 tiiTOs by four-yoar priyutti insti LuLions. 

ibfj tu[j five factor:^ ii^Uud by tho twu^ysnir public ifibliluUunb uro; 



(jdctur or Success 



Nuiiihf^r of Tiiims Listnd 



1. Coopciratlon of faculty J3 

2. Career counseling coniponent _ JO 

Use of Colleqe Work-Study funds 10 

TederLiI fundlruj, , . . , , )o 

Student learning objectives... ..lo 

The top four factors listed by the two-year private institutions are: 

Factor of Success Number of Times Listed 

1* Institutional comnltment, , 7 

High quality job placements. j 

3. Cooperation of employers*,,*,.. ....»5 

4. Federal funding,.. !4 

Six other factors were tied for fifth place with twoeach. 

The top five factors listed by four-year public Institutions are: 

fjcjor of Success Number of TItos Listed 

1, Academic credit for work experiences** .10 

Flexible program operation* lo 

Institutional commitment- lo 

4* Relevancy of academic work and job placement. .9 

5. Dynamic director/coordinator/staf f , , 8 

The top four factors listed by four-year private institutions are: 

Factor of Success Number of Times Listed 

1 . Flexible program operation, , .8 

2. High quality job placements ^ . . [[[[e 

3. Cooperation of employers 

Career counsel Ing component .'b 

Four factors were tied for fifth place'with'foureach. 

The fact that such a wide range of factors received a largely similar amount of 
support IS striking, It seems to reveal that there Is a really complicated process 
involved in achieving success. We were Impressed, based on our own experience, that 
some factors of success mentioned only once or twice seemed to us to be of very'great 
importance: 1e. The use of public service agencies, the services of paid departmental 
faculty coordinators, and the advantageous public relations in support of the program 
created by students returning to the campus after interesting job assignments and talk 
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Ina of tneir experience with othar students. We were also surprised that not one instl- 
tXl mSnl^oSe 0 tsldo consultant services as a factor contrlbut ng to the succes ful 
initiation of tho liberal arts cooperative education program. .F"^*^'^' "^''^ "f If-'^. 
did any institution list the Office of Education supported training centers as a fact 
or of success, 

Perhaps it was the fact that modesty forbids which led to the surprisingly small 
listinq of "dynamic director" as a key factor of success. However, in our judgment, 

1 at of facMrs making for success encompasses such a ^road range o important 
functions that they can only be organized and managed successfmiy by a dynamic direct 

Of. 

We were curious concerning the factors of success that might be Identified if we 
analyzed the replies from those 29 Institutions whose programs ^ave begun since 970 
and who reported 40 or more students in liberal arts cooperative education. Thu is 
the rank order of the eight most mentioned factors: 

Factor of Success Number of Times Listed 

1. Involvement/cooperation of the faculty 8 

2. Institutional Support = 

Career Counseling Component ^ 

4, Academic Credit for work experience J 

Student Learning Objectives 3 

6. Dynamic Director/coordinator/staff. • - ^ 

Flexible program operation ^ 

High quality job placements 

All other factors were listed only one time. 
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It is Interesting to note that these eight factors from a selected small number 
of successful programs are In the top ten mentioned by all respondents. Obviously it 
is the opinion of many respondents that these factors are all important. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for the diversity of Judgment regarding the reasons 
for success, with no one or two factors emerging solidly as being most Tnportant. is 
that there are no widely understood standards for measuring the success of a liberal 
arts cooperative eudcation program. In our opinion, this situation exists because so 
little is known about liberal arts cooperative education-there are so little data, 
there is no national research; there have been no qualitative or quantitative goals 
established-, there are no guidelines drawn from successful working models. There s, 
however, the possibility that the secret, of success In development of a jberal 
arts cooperative education program lies in recognizing that all the factors listed are 
roughly Sf equal importance and that all can only be galvanized into f i^tence and 
mashed- together in the creation of a successful libera ^r^s program by an outstand^ 
director and staff. In our judgment all factors are desirable if the fullest educa= 
tional potential of a liberai arts cooperative education program is to be realized. 

It Is clear that further research is needed to develop standards and guidelines 
for liberal arts cooperative education programs. This study attempts to make a first, 
step toward that goal . 
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WHITHER LIBERAL ARTS COOPERATIVE EDUCATION? 
Interviews With The Cooperative Education Leadership 
At Eight Selected Institutions 



The findings of this first national study of liberal arts cooperative education 
as revealed in the analysis of information gathered by questionnaire from various 
Institutions show that the educational advantages of this program for students are not 
easily come by. A large number of the reporting institutions state that their liberal 
arts cooperative education program is a failure. Some other institutions fail to make 
a similar self-appra1sal but probably should because of the inadequacy of the program 
that they are presently operating* It 1s noteworthy that most of the large four-year 
public universities fail to have a liberal arts cooperative education program of any 
size or significance. There are a number of these institutions with fewer than 30 
students in the program. The foragoing presents the broad national picture when the 
universe of liberal arts coopirative education programs is looked at in the large* 

But before concluding too much from all of this, we should remember Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan's remark: "I understand the macrocosm very well, it is only the 
microcosm that I have trouble with," 

Thereforep we turn now to direct attention to: How Does One Make Liberal Arts 
Coopirative Education Programs Successful? What Are Successful Approaches to Liberal 
Arts Cooperative Education? In order to address these questionsi we present profiles 
of successful, innovative, on-going programs in eight selected institutions of higher 
education* These eight institutions include public community colleges, private 
colleges, two=year and four-year institutionSi and universities--w1th programs of co- 
operative education that are new or long-istabl ished. Some of these eight Institutions 
have optional liberal arts cooperative education programs and some have mandatory 
programs. These various programs serve many different minorities. All the programs are 
directed by Individuals with liberal arts educational backgrounds who care very much 
about students* 

This last factj in the Judgment of the authorSs makes a very considerable con- 
tribution to the success of the liberal arts cooperative education programs at American 
University, Antioch Collegei Bennett College, Golden West College, LaGuardia Community 
College, Montreat-Anderson College, Pasadena City College, and Wilberforce University* 

The f1r>dings at these eight selected institutions of higher education contravene 
the conventional wisdom imparted by those experienced In engineering and business 
cooperative education programs, namely, cooperative education cannot ba successfully 
organized for liberal arts students. At a recent annual meeting of the Cooperative 
Education Association, one eKperlenced spokesman for this point of view stated the only 
way to solve the problem of the liberal arts student in co-op was to persuade the 
student to change his major. This general point of view has the agreement of some 
Northeastern University coordinators in their March 4, 1974 joint statement of recom- 
mendations to the U*S* Office of Education that "Liberal arts cooperative education 
can only exist as an add-on to the istabl ishment of professional school programs J' 

In the present instanct, attention is directed to the successful liberal arts 
cooperative education experience at eight selected institutions* We r^^ali^e there are 
other institutions carrying forward successful programs in this, but tht limitations 
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of time and money only permittRd in-depth examination of eight institutions. 

The Qbjact of rpsearch in edLication is to discover that infoniiatlon which will 
cause prudent' men t.i change their behavior, In the present instance, part of the 
conventional wisdom is the complaint frequently expressed at the annual and regional 
meetinqs of the Cooperative Education Association: Liberal arts faculty members are 
oppc^ed to cooperative education programs for their students. 

The findings at eight selected institutions reported in this section reveal 
that this does not have to be the case. Arranqements can be successfully devised to 
.'nable liberal arts faculty members to become a participating and useful and success- 
ful part of the program. In case after case liberal arts faculty members are impressed 
by the constructive changes they perceive in their students. They can and do accept 
cooperstive education as part of the academic program. 

Charles Ketterinq, the noted inventor, remarl<ed that you did not have to build 
nnp thousand lirplanes and see what percentaqe take off the ground to discover whether 
airplanes can fly. Similarly, there are important lessons to be learned about higher 
Pducation and its problems and possibilities by inspection of successful working model 
IS revealed in individual profile/case studies of programs and institutions. The task 
is to perfect and use the experience that flies, not to focus on thosQ institutional 
programs that cannot net off tlie ground. 

Reprpsentatlves of the eight institutions all said in various ways: (D Jhe 
co-op enqineeruiq model does not work for liberal arts co-op students. 2) A liberal 
.irfs coopprative' education nr .gram must be student-Centered. (3) They all had liberal 
irts educational hackgrounds and thsy considered this to be a groat asset. 

The engineering model of cooperative education is adequately described In the 
"Student Handbook of Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University which state, 
the philosophy of their cooperative education program: 

The basir inissinn of the Cooperative Education Program is to provide 
studpnts with practical relevant experience in their chosen fields ot 
study The nreatest advantage is gained if the student remains wi.h 
nne «innlnypr"for all of his work periods. In thi-: way, a sequential 
dpvelnpiiipnt of the student's abilities can be accomplished; and the 
student can be assigned tasks Involving real responsibility as he 
□rogresLPS through successive academic and work quarters. Every effort 
is made to place a student in the employment position of his choice. 
Thprofore, it is expected that a student will remain with the same 
emplnver throughout the program, unless extenuating circumstances force 
a change. No change of eme^i o^ers_ 1j eve^ permitted withoiit the grJiC 
aDproval of the cn-OK Offlc ir' Students are notfTnowed to contact 
CTiToyifs aVcTuT We possibility of changing from one company or activUy 
to another. 

This kind of definition and approach to liberal arts cooperative education 
inhibits fhp r.xplorat1on that the liberal arts student usually wishes to undertake. 
Similar rpquirements are set forth by Paul Dube, Professor of Cooperative Education dt 
fjortheastern University, in a May 1971 Journaj^olBo£Sratlv^^ titled 
"Cooperative Education In the Social Sciences and Humanities for Colleges Implementing 
New Programs", In which he stated: g -ji 
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,..it is not unreasonable to require a student to renitnn with an 
eniploynr for two work periods or even longer. Students who job shon 
tire not only liniting their opportunities, they arc also nogiGctinn 
their responsibilities to the co-op department, (pp 25-26) 

From the liberal arts studant's point of view, these requirenients tend to turn 
the umyersny co-^op prograni into a hiring hall rather than an educational orogram As 
the Antioch co-op leadership points out, the enqineering student is easier to "track " 
The liberal arts student do^s not fit that meld. One of the nitfalls of a new liberal 
arts cooperative education program is found in the effort to copy the enqineerinq 
model of Gooper?tive education. " 

There follov^ edited excerpts from many hours of recorded interviews with direc- 
tors of cooperative education, coordinators, administrators, and liberal arts faculty 
membprs. We are intensely grateful for their cooperation, their time, their experience 
and iheir thoughts. They all care about seeing liberal arts cooperative education 
strengthened. The diversity in what they are doing and the students they are serving 
IS enormous. Their enthusiasm is heart-warming. 

The authors of tnis report were imoressed that several institutions had programs 
that fit rather well into Calvin Stillman's concept of the college as attempting to 
meet each student's needs in a way parallel to what a medical center does in serving 
the health needs of an individual, (see Appendix D) Because some institutions are 
using this approach, it is clear that there are more possibilities in the optional 
liberal arts cooperative education program than have been generally recognized. 

//hat follows is an inside view of successful liberal arts cooperative education 
programs. We also interviewed a number of students in these eight selected programs in 
order to make a provisional appraisal of the product of these programs. Unfortunately, 
resources have not been provided for the first national study of the experience of 
students in liberal arts cooperative education programs and the funds were lacking for 
an adequate exploratory investigation, Profiles need to be developed for these 
students to add a needed dimension to a national appraisal and overview. 

The following text devoted to these selected eight programs is tightly edited. 
The constraints of space (print) and time (the reader) has led us to establish a high 
degree of compression in these reports; the effort has been made to avoid redundancy 
with the consequent disadvantage that there is lack of emphasis on what they are all 
doing in common. The perceptive reader will find these commonalities. 

Such readers will understand the importance of tone, style and balance and will 
enjoy the diversity of individual styles to be found in the following edited excerpts 
of spoken English, which the authors have appropriately altered, we believe Into 
written Engl 1sh--which is a different language. 

The authors gently suggest that the reader may find it advantageous to read 
those profiles twice-first, finding out what is said^ second, marking those sentences 
of possible usefulness to his institution. For further Information, the reader may 
wish to call or write IndividuaU whose views are presented in this report. Readers in 
search of further information are very much Invited to do this and they will receive 
a cordial and informative response, 

Finally, after earHer gloomy news about liberal arts cooperative education 
now all readers can take heart and read on! ' 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
Yellow Springs Campus 
YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 



Ant.M aoll<2rje. a four-ymv private, HbevaL arte insUtuUm, %n 19^1, under the 
Uadevahip af ,\vthuf Mopgan, imuguratod the firat aooperatwe eduaatwn progrm 
.leBiqnedto Uiiplmmnt and auppovt a Uberal oi'tB aducation. It was rmde aompuLBomj }cp 
a7t itudanto. AnHoah now hua fifty-^fim years of expsHenae inth Itberal arto aonp«a- 
Liih c.lnaation in aoiMning iMi'k md studij. 

AntioQh >uB teated vai'ioua fom^ of off~omnpue es^eptenae. In W?B, the Center fov 
Krpf'HmttaL t:duaaHon ma »vqmiaed at the Yellof^ SpnngB Cmnpus to mphaezse 
r:a:Pfri.'nf^ca bmiond the alaOBrrom that have an eduaational aomponent. There are 2,600 ^ 
-tudenta. Th' nttetmt is made to arrange eaoh etudent's off-aampus ea:peinenoe aaaordtny 
to thi^ atud^.it'n omr-all needa, intei'estg, and qualifioaHona . There %s a aormitment 
to aitefnatLng or uonaufrmt p'^nodB of work and study, e^panence and refi.sat%on. 

ArLhuf E. Morcayi, tPie pioneer of ItheraL arts aooperatiue eduoaticm, ImUemd 
ed^caatian is hat prepamtian for living, it iB apart of Uv.ng vtsel}, f^^ m^ 
.ju are teaming to be effect ivij, should also he leannng what it va most worthwhile 
to be effaat'Ue about.'' 

Wrdtina id^out rative eduoaUon in 1920, Morgan naid^ "Until laaa-mMg has tried 

■tg^lfon life it is not uHsdom but rb-eaming or, at beat, opzmon. Lvfe neve^^ gets 
ilito 'hooks ami can never ha mastered with books alone. It must be aaqutred aLao fiom 
■wntarit uith realities, " 

In lOM, Morgan cormented as foUowB about the management problems of and impediments 
to cooperative eduoation; 

T' nradmllu beaame alear to ua that direating the iJork program at AnHoah 
una more than a pemannel Job. The typiaal peraonnel man wanted to /i" 
,.:„^h iab as eff^^etively as aasMle, and with as little turnover as poaazble. 
While these men mm by no means indifferent to the aonaeptvon of work as an 
Mu -aLional praaes,, -Pat waa not in the forefront of thevv aonBa%maneBS and 
r^".:-.ved only seoondaini aoneiderations . The sevviaaB of these pivfesotonal 
personnel mm uem toi/al, aompetent and IntelUgent, but not wholly 
^ippropriate to the airo'unatanaes . Consequently, the College undertook to 
tii:dn its o,m mm in thit field, a poliay which I beUeve has been well- 
Justified by the reeul'-e, 

HaT r-^moonsaioue diadain for vooational eduoation in the world of aoholar- 
ahip, and half-aonaealed aontemvt for saholarahip on the part 0} pmatzaal 
VJ<-ationat men, both preaent oerious impedimenta to the aah%emment oj 
integration and alUvoimd good proportion in an edMaat%onal program. 



ROBERT L PARKER, DIRECTOR OF EXTRAMURAL EDUCATION; I would describe the Antioch 
cooperative Pduckion progran, as one In which our liberal arts students can be exposed 
to fell working situations and problems in the society. They are able to extend their 
academic studies and test theories in real practical situations. think maturity 
develops from the exposure to real problems, the attempt to deal ^1*^ t,^^^" " 
stand them, and the student relating them back then to his or her further additional 
growth and study on the college campus. 
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I think this is terribly important to the liberal arts institution. This is the 
concern of Antioch as a liberal arts institution and of students who come here— what 
they can do about society and what th^jy can do to participate In trying to change it. 
Before they can do that, they have to understand society first--an understanding which 
helps theni maybe make a contribution even at that point in time toward future change. 
But certainly this produces an understanding in terms of their future career whatever 
it may be. It may help them choose a career because they identify problems which they 
in some way wgrt to resolve, or attempt to resolve, 

ARTHUR N. BILY, COOPERATIVE EDUCATION FACULTY: Cooperative education becQmes one of 
Che most iniportant facets of a total liberal arts program. It assists us to work with 
students to establish where their own heads are in terms of what they would like to 
become in^-olyed in and then to help them expose themselves to the various settings 
that are available. For the student, these various settings and experiences in 
cooperative education Jobs assist in bringing about an understanding of themselves 
by a discovery of who they are»-the1r own identity, 

Often the students come with a preconceived Idea as to what cooperative education is^ 
regarding /'t as only a job that earns dollars and cents. But as we talk it over with 
them, their uwn identity and their own relationship to situations outside the campus 
become more and more important in having them establish what their role will be in 
this broader society while at the same time understanding the various aspects of a 
liberal arts education. 

ELAINE E, COMEGYSi COOPERATIVE EDUCATION FACULTY: The excitement for me of co-op in 
a liberal arts setting, particularly as we do 1t here at Antioch, is the student's 
personal growth and the help that the student gets in drawing forth his expectations 
and his objectives for each fituation. The possibility exists then for the student 
to learn from experience, to use previous experience to make choices, and to succeed 
and fail in the co-op experiences, and to be supported, and thus to continue to grow 
and feel good about himself. That is the excitement. 

An important aspect of liberal arts co-op 1s the myriad of choices one can have in a 
program such as ours, One can explore career choices, or languages, or hobbles, or 
different social and economic settings, or urban or rural settings /or ever so many 
ways of living, making decisions arJ evaluating progress., I always hope that the 
kind of measuring evaluation which can begin in a co-op period would characterize the 
student's liberal arts career, He can be making some certain and definite choices on 
the basis of his experiences, 

JOHN W. HOGARTY, COOPERATIVE EDUCATION FACULTY: In our liberal arts program at 
Antioch we have 1*500 students; consequently i we have 1,500 educations occurring. No 
two are alike. The reason that no two are alike Is because we do indeed have some- 
thing called Cooperative education. 

We must add to that: we are dealing with adolescents; we are dealing with growth; we 
are dealing with change; we are dealing with the problem of what they are going to 
become* 

In addition, there is the whole notion of the Antioch ethos that says: you are not 
like anyone else; you must make decisions which are going to affect your life; you 
must make decisions both in terms of career choice and academic background with the 
use— hopefully the creative use— of the cooperative education program. This places the 
student In what I like to think of as a "creative disequilibrium" which is a constant 
tearing, pushing, shoving, coming and going, and choice making. 
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This choice making is not to be buffered by anything other than the student making _ 
that choice with the hope that we can continue for the student the whole notion of nsk 
without jeopardy. The risk of trying, the risk of change , the n sk of trym out a new 
personality, the risk of a dozen career lines-but never with jeopardy! With nsk and 
change, we keep out of the lockstep, 

Ninety percent of our students choose to come to Antioch because of the cooperative 
education program. That same proportion of students, when asked at graduation^what 
has been the most significant part of what has occurred, cite cooperative educaxion. 
Recently when graduating students were asked to natne the most important indi vidual with 
whom they had dealt during their five year .undergraduate career at Afioch, over ao 
percent picked an employer as being most significant m what happened to theii. 

Our program is viable. We have a faculty. But we can't ever loose sight of the fact 
that the Antioch department of cooperative education has a faculty of 800 people--800 
employers. Every one of those persons is a member of our faculty, every one of those 
persons is a teacher; every one of those persons is an evaluator; and everyone of those 
persons is making it a viable program and adding value to the student s growth. 

PARKER: Our students tall us how vital cooperative education is to them, and we have 
observed the areas in which they have demonstrated charjga-i ntell actual , social, 
personal, philosophical, career, etc. In almost every instance it is the co-op em- 
ployer and the co=op experience which had been the majorchange factor for the student. 
Notice that for our Antioch liberal arts students co-op is a vital part of the program 
because it gives them what they desire: (1) a chance to explore and famine the real 
world, and (2) the opportunity for career choice. Theseare the two dominant reasons 
that they see Antioch and its co-op program as of major importance for them. 

Added to that is the option and the opportunity to reject career lines-very early 
rejection of career lines-not optionally protesting, but aliminating a career, i 
think they do more of that than not, Liberal arts students are very demanding i" .terms 
of the kinds of things they want to do. There is always a level of discontent and 
agitation for more and different things because soirie of our students find that they 
have specific needs to be in a certain locale, to make a certain kind of money, to do 
a certain kind of thing with a certain kind of person. 

It is very difficult to satisfy all of those "Sfds- That irwolves some 
and decision-making and compromising which we all have to do. I think that s a rea 
skill the students have to develop. There Is a constant demand in any Program, but I 
think particularly In a liberal arts setting, to be constantly on the prow for 
additional opportunities, where ever and whatever, because they're all gnst for the 
mill and useful to some students. 

Our motto is to lay the opportunities all out there and let the student choose from 
them, which makes it all the more difficult. If one operates out ^t^J^l^^^J^^^^ 
clothes-bag sort of thing, then the student only has three or four things topick from. 
That is not as realistic as our total Pandora's Box of opportunities, which is much 
more like real life. It is all there; pick It out; resolve what will do the most for 
you. 

We never have enouah jobs even though we have a thousand jobs and 500 students, We 
never have enough of the right thing at any one point In time. I can only say that we 
need to be constantly on the alert; we need to be constantly adding things; we need a 
tremendous backlog of jobs, more than any number of students we might be putting out 
in them, in order to help best satisfy student needs-student perceived needs. 
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COMEGYS: A successful oroqrain has to hctve full adinini strritive find iru^n i tuLional 
supDort. It has to have established its creclibility and Its educational valin- It 
has to have sonie quality control and evaluation. I think that is the marvelous; driv^in- 
tage that we have here at Ant loch. 

PARKER: It Is Imoortant that the prot^ram be totally embraced. I think that is the key 
If the adnnnistration and the faculty are committed to it and supoort It with nioney rind 
peoDle and if it is embedded in the program in tentis of how it 1s defined and ac- 
credited, then it has a chance to survive, if everybody supports it, and uses it, and 
believes in it, th-^n it beconies a way of education at that institution. But if ft Is 
an ad^hoc arrangement, an add-on w1tH llfnited resources, with Deople nut in charge 
there because the institution has no OL.-er place for them, the program is almost 
doomed, i think that an institution that goes into cooperative education without 
really comnnttinq itself has no real intention of continuing with it. Unless they 
make all their plans to move into it and embed it so that 1t is a valid part of their 
educational program, then it does not have a chance of succgeding and it is just qoinq 
to die. 3 - u J y 

A further path to failure is If the institution does not realize that you cannot 
operate a co-op program without a successful job development search and a large number 
of cooperating organizations on a nationaU local, or regional basis appropriate to 
what the co-op program is. The bank of employers is vital; otherwise the Program can- 
not succeed. That means having the kind of people who can produce these jobs. To 
accomplish this they must use alumni, vice-presidents, ex-governors, pre-qovernors , 
anybody and everybody else as avenues to Jobs. 

BILY: There is the vital question and necessity of makinq cooperative education an 
academicany respectable portion of the institution's educational program. To go at 
this you have to retrain the faculty. They must become able to solve the question of 
evaluating an experience as over against evaluating teKt-book learning. They are 
frightened by it. They are frightened by the necessity of creating a test-^a written 
test— on an experience. What 1s embodied in a particular experience? For instance, a 
history teacher may be threatened by the concept of cutting together questions on what 
kind of history was learned in a Job the student has been doing and then of being able 
to assess accurately whether it was a learning experience. What kind of questions 
does one ask to find out what the student has learned? One cannot say, "All right. 
What about the War of ^812?" That is not the kind of question to find out about 
the body of historical knowledge that erTianates out of the eKperlence that the student 
has had— whether in a different region, living with an unknown ethnic group. In a 
ghetto or suburban structure, acquiring new insights and information from people, news- 
papers, museums, etc., all adding to a new body of historical knowledge for the 
student. There must be the retraining of the faculty to help them understand the 
methods of evaluation of this kind of experience. 

HOGARTY: There Is a further difficulty. It has been my experience and my observation, 
based on having run a couple of summer programs tryinq to introduce people to the 
notions of co-op on the East Coast and in the Middle West, that many of the people 
who are running co-op programs— I am convinced-^are a bunch of dunderheads. In most 
cooperative education programs we are dealing with young people 17 to21 years old. We 
are dealing with students who are changing and growing. We are dealing with people 
who are m a disequilibrium. What is happening Is that institutions are assigning"a 
bunch of people to be In charge of co-op programs who have no business dealina with 
young people, They are insensitive and non-creat1ve. ^ 

Our main concern at Antioch is not the employers. We don't talk about taking kids out 
of school when we send them off-campus to a co-op job assignnient. We talk about 
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students, students, students! But some cooperative educatio program ^re ope ated u, 
such a way as to make the educational institution reany a hiring halj- They are 
absolutely damaging to these young people who are In them.^ ^J^^ P"L?fJ.rado escent 
qifuation that is totally foreign to them, with some anticipation that this adolescent 

' b h v,^mi a rofeisional. Well, he is.not going to behave like a pro- 

fessional . If we expect it from him. we ought to give him an honorary B.A. and kick 
him out of here He is not a professional! He is a young person growing. He needs 
S T s ppo t'he can find, whether it Is in the classroom or from the emp oyer^ More 
lhan that he also needs help from the individual in the co-op program w o s ndeed 
managing the program. And. I repeat, many cp=op directors acros the "aji -i "hj je 
not providing all this suoport are simply not cut-out for their pb. I don t know 
Ihat is wrong with them but they are not adequate to deal with these young people. 

PARKER: I think the model that has been set out for liberal arts institutions lias not 
been that of a successful liberal arts cooperative education P,^°f!^- , ^"^^itutions 
have adapted the vocational model for liberal arts students and I think the students 
rebil all the more. An engineering or business student is much eas er to track. We 
have slen enough of these around the country. They are less demanding and less 
volatile. 

However, the libiral arts student comes on in a completely different way He is 
creative He wants to explore. He is not going to accept being put into a single 
Sick and then going down it. He wants to know what is happening all around him. The 
t aditlLl vocatioLl co-op model will not work J "^l;,^^^"^ JifJ^Jl^^^^^ 
fnri-iinatelv the structure of cooperat ve education that has been generally recommenaea 
Sr?efmayinst1t:^?onI to takS a>°"t1onally oriented person an pu i^^ 
The model which these institutions have imitated has leCthem « hire people wno win 
atteS to establish and emulate a traditional type cooperative education model 
PeSs they do this because they believe that only individuals with business and 
industry personnel backgrounds can get Jobs for students. 

There is a big difference between the personnel job function and the educational role. 
If Jou were to talk to each of us and to the rest of O"''," leagues ere at Antioch 
and ask how we would describe ourselves, each would say he is an educator, Ji^st and 
foremost If the co-op people don't have respect in the college community from their 
cV\'ll% n Se cUssroom'and from their students as educators first=.a different 
kind of educator-if they don't have that first, they are not going to be very happy 
or efflctiSe Yet in sLres of other institutional settings, when you talk with co-op 
directors they do nJt really see themselves as educators as much as placement person- 
ner Se are miles apart. They think of ' themsel ves as coordinators-not educators. 

I think there is only a handful of institutions I've seen in which the co-op staff are 
rnliPaauerin the true sense of the word and are given faculty status and are seen as 

r d «S?s! Ivefin a large institution where they -J°y ^ %1J 
nnt flrrPDtid bv the teaching faculty in a true colleague sense. The co-op creait is 

if dd1n"1n ma^y ?nst1 in.spite of all f -g-^^J" f ''''' 

years. It is a real problem for cooperative education to have 95« of the "-op 
wordinators in the country see themselves and be seen as something other than real 



educators. 
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BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO I N C 



Bminett ColL^ge lb a mall, pHvate, M&Uwdist ^rotated, Hbemt avt@ aoUiRge for i.oung 
^i^amun imh a pmud tvadiHon of aeadmia eccaeltmaB. TJw 6B0 studmta are names I not 
^U4rw^:vu^ and the faautty-Qtudent mtio aimad touaj^d kmping it that wc2y. Beamma 
s^K aoll^g^ tn loacrtf^d in Oreamiom, PJorth CavoiCna and alase to faur niajar umveraU 
iie^s um oountLesi^ aoUege&, elm studentB be?mfit aaadmiaalty fi-m Jming a part nf a 
M=^v'^A? m^nlujakml aarFminity. Thie allauw Benmtt students to benefit from hfzvina mawf 
aiatinguiBhed vt8%Hng profeaBors on mmua. Bamiett offers a ahnine of 2? maj^w 
t^hrougn tta tPiree ^BMsian^; Huinanitiee, Saimaes, and Soaial SaiBna&s leadina to 
the Haan^lar of Arte or the Baahelor of Saienae dgarees. 

TJie r^ooperativ& eduaation progiwn was entablinhed at Bennett OotUgc in The 
(^ooperative Eduoatdon Pvogvajii Lb based on the idea that the larger aonmmity beifond the 
ukallB of the College amij and Bhould^ be med as a teaming resaia'ae amter. This 
oaademo option relates alasaroom study to praQtiaal work sitmUans aaaording to niador 
interest amaB, it attowa students to altemate ful-Utdme study peHods with fidt^time 
e^niployment periods in goveimmmt^ buBine&a, induBtry, and aem}iae^ty^.e agmciea. IHthin 
tne aoopemttve edumtion oraa^ 80 stAidentQ are plaaed this year in aar^i^ i^elated jobs. 

The progrm has grom a?id envolved into a total Career Servioea Center for Benm^tt^s 
students ukiah preaentty server 75% of ths atudent body. The CaPeB^ Services Center 
u^QS established to atimutate the pi-^ofesaioml growth of eaah student by providing Life- 
style planning^ career development^ and eu:periential eduaation to solve the 
pPoblemB of aareer motivation, Betection, and preparation. The arm enaompaases 
cooperative eduaation^ graduat© and atwririae placement^ and general aai^eer development 
aot%viUes. The Ccw?er ServicBs Center is an aaademia fmatian of the College . 



MAE H. NASH, DIRECTOR OF CAREER SERVICES CENTER- In 1970, Bennett Conege responded to 
the demands of her students for Increased relevance and meaning by establishing an 
academic option that relates academic study to practical work situations Our co-op 
students alternate fun-time study periods with full-time employment periods in 
business, industry, gcvernments, and service-type agencies. Our calendar plan allows 
each student to accumulate thirteen electiye semester hours credit toward the 
Dacca 1 aureate , 



Our students feel the co-op program is very beneficial The students who have com- 
pleted their co-^op experiences strongly urge others to draw on the benefits of the 
program. The co-ops who have graduated .have ^one oh to career positions that werp 
embellished by 'higher-'than-usual * Job responsibilities and salary levels and had^ 
several sources of ernployment available to choose from. This, of course, met the goal 
of our CQoperattve education program. 

The employers who recruit On our campus are very eager to utilize our co-op students as 
feeders for their permanent work force and graduate school recruiters are pleased to 
find prospective candidates who not only have a superior academic background but also 
an experiential base that enhances this background, I am really surprised and pleased 
by how many compliments the employer recruiters give us about the program and the 
expirienci that our studerits have. 
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Our cooperative education program 1s,ent1r|ly student centered We've be^^^ ItTmto 
wraDDlnq our students in cotton-batting. Perhaps we do, but I think U has Pi^o^ea to 
Ee Slie We made the decision early that our attitude toward our students would be one 
of Ittlr responsibility. I know that the traditional programs operated for engineenng 
L3e ts STiotmi But their approach would never work for us here a enne t 
rnUpnfi We would never think of tell ng a student, "Your job is in San Francisco. 
It staris tSo weeks from Monday. We'll see you when ^ou get back." There are programs 
Jhat do that! but we don't. We help the student niako travel arrangements and locate an 
a^^^nf ?;'san'Franc1sC0. The stuLts know we are available during the wor p ri d 
if Droblems arisei they can and do phone me collect any hnur, any day, This attuuae 
ll oJ? pl?t SI the student less fearful about the experience she may encounter on 
the jobrbecasesSe knows we are all behind her to help her. Wa want our stude ts-- 
remember, they're black and female - to absolutely know that we're forthem, that we 
gSy want thim to succeed and that we'll do everything we can to assist then, to make 
better decisions than thty would without us. 

Our students need a lot of supportive assistance. Many come from backgrounds wMch 
a^Iow them vSry limited acquaintance with the world of work. As part of our orientation 
program for new students I till them the following^ 

For the rest of your life you will spend mort time at work than yo" will 
at any other single activity. This means that your total future lifesty i 
will be determined by your choice of career and the occupations that will 
be a part of that career. Therefore, your career status will affect where 
you will live, whom you will mariry, whom your friends wi Ibe, what belieTs 
and opinions you will develop, what you will do in your leisure ti™, and 
even the food and drink you will learn to enjoy. So-since today is the 
first day of the rest of your life-it is high time to seriously^consider 
the kind of Hfeitylt you will want to maintain. And that's what we will 
do together. We will help you to assess your wants and needs in order to 
enable you to make wise decisions and sound career P ^ns. You will UJ 
explore your interests, aptitudes, and other personal traits; (Z) assess 
your self-awareness and self-esteem; (3) study a wide range of occupa- 
tional opportunities; and (4) devise a .plan for integrating these into 
your own personal career development process. 

We make our students aware of the fact that they will face tf^^lnds of discrimination 
in the world. There is still a lot of discrimination against women in this society and 
a bl ck woman is wHy up against it. Our students really do need every bit of support 
we can g ve them. Why? The black female college graduate must be competent and confi- 
dent !o secure and hold positions that have previously been closed to her both because 
of sex and race. 

Career counseling strengthens this by making our students aware of.t^e limits of 
ol^Ional control ; thereby strengthening confidence and competence in attempting the 
SIw and un noln The intention here at Bennett College is to encourage women to try 

life styles which tradition has previously withheld from them. In conjunction with 
S wreer counseling and co-op aspects of the Center, close attention is given to 
individual interests and aptitudes as a base for career selection. 

The students are assisted in using various types of occupational information that give 
valid forecasts on where the Jobs will be upon graduation; career development materials 
on -Choice: planning, preparation, and entry; and special techniques for aPPlyinS 
iSterv ew ng fo? jobs Guest lecturers and demonstrators representing major employers 
;jd oS,er oicjpational specialists are liberally used along wi sessions conducted by 
co-op students who are back on campus on study assignments. All of this is done in 
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prtparation of the student's successful career entry. Our experience points out the 
service which our prograni offers: Our co-op students are being given extraordinary 
job offers of permanent employment after graduation. 

A wonderful fringe benefit of the program is this. As students participate in the 
co-op program, they find that their academic grades generally improve. A professional 
level of competance '3kill, and knowledge is acquired In addition to solidlfyinq their 
career plans. 

The ultimate goal of our program is to strengthen all our students to the point where 
they have all the tools to really compete without fear or favor in a heavy society. I 
know this IS not easy to do. But we need a new kind of education for a new kind of 
black woman. She just isn't going to get anywhere in this society if she is^afraid 
and easily intimidated. She's got to be made to be sure she won't be rejected if «he 
Speaks up and says about sotc matter, "I don't think that is fair' ■ She's got to 
learn that she is protected by the law, that this is worth having but it 1s not enouah 
With the help of our total program and the excellent entry to employment that co-op ^ 
offers, our students are able to start out on a career without the traditional fear 
of rejection that has paralyied so many young black women and caused them to fail 
because their powers of initiative were frozen solid. Can you imagine what it 1s like 
to go to work on the Job the first day and know you are regarded as a "high ri^k" 
employee? A lot of white people wouldn't make It to regular employment 1f they had 
to start that way. ^ 

So, I repeat because it's Important, our Bennett Coliege program is a custom tailor- 
made arrangement to be as supportive for each student as that special student's needs 
make necessary. And we do not limit this assistance to the campus. Our students are 
given help with housing, travel, and how to fit into a new job. I try to avoid a mis- 
match of the supervisor and the student's personalities. I don't send out a shy black 
woman to go to work for a gregarious, aggressive supervisor. I'm on call to help If 
there are personal ity clashes. I can Intimidate just as well as the next person when 
it means I am protecting my student. Now, of course, I try to use good Judgment in all 
this kind of thing. The students must gradually become stronger^-! try to re-inforce 
their success-^and they must finally stand on their own feet. But what I am 1s an 
umbrella of concern and I am there to help this growth of strength in them to occur 
and to have it hindefed as little as possible by their apprehension. 

We've worked hard on our Job development. We have Job slots available In many places 
all across the countfy-1n Washington, New York, Boston, and California for example. We 
have a real rich grab-^bag of job variety. They are all career related jobs. 

It has taken us a full five years here at Bennett College to totally build our program 
into the College and the College curriculm. I just don't believe that our program could 
have survived--that it could have achieved the present level of success we enjoy today— 
if we had not had five years of full funding. 

Besides developing the necessary support and interest by a wide variety of employers we 
needed the full five years to convert our traditional liberal arts faculty members to 
understanding and supporting cooperative education because of what It can do for Bennett 
College students. We had to move slowly with the faculty. They now see how valuable 
our Career Services Center is to our students and they are friendly, and 1n most cases 
supportive of the program. Only after four and a half years of Office of Education 
funding did the program develop to a position of recognized value by the administration 
that I was then assured the program would continue whether I secured outilde support 
or not. There 1s no doubt that our co-op program is regarded as a continuing part of 
service to students. 
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THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 



WASHINGTON D C 



ArriBPican University is a private mivepeity with an enrollment of 14 000 gU^ta. 
^a^97S.74, thi AmeHaan University Coopemtim Eduoation P^nntng CmmvttBe 
Moped a pi^gi^ for aooperative eduaatim whiah wm appvomd by PrnvoBt, the 
^^M%r jLademil Affaire and the Comail of Deana for ^l^-^^f^^-^ 
io^ JTtith qrant support from the Offiae of Eduoation. Under the baa^a {™*/{ 
Tprog^, Indergr^ate ind graduate students ^^o eleat to make °^°P'^^^%. 
bione>ic2'ienue a part of their degree progrm usually alternate f «T™«f ,P«™° " ^ 
Ml-time paid employment with aix~morvth periods of fulUtvme madejma study. U^on 
^Js^ilonrplZim of each wavk assignment in a Job approved and euper^^dbya 
ESS try Famtlty member, the student is marded 2 units or a maxvmm of 4 of the 
sT^^d^ m undergraduate degree. For graduate students, the 
of aredit hmrs ia to be determined by the faaultyadmsor.^ I.S? "f fhsilS S2 
ihbB van, the degree aredit my be in the major }%eld or %n eleatvveb. There are tij 
^eS'inteUberal arts aoiperative eduadtion.progrm ^^^'^P 1^1*/' 
toappUoar^^ who are enrolled as fulUtim students ^« ^i^erf^f^B^^ 
dcavee proqrama of the Cotleqe of Arts md Savenaes, the College of Mio Affavrs, 
^^Mof Bu^nesB AdmMstration and in the Baohelor of Saienoem General 
SZMsPro^m of the Division of Continuing Bb^eat^on Freshmn 

Btudenta in their first aemeater of attendanae are meUgtble for vmnedx-ate plaaement 
^^^ly to L Program for placement in subaeguent te^s ^J^^ff^' 
be in qood amdemia standing (maintaining a mtnimm grade pomt f J^^|f/{,f " J .Jf 
underJraduates and 3.0 for graduates). All studenta must have avavlable eleotvve^ 
^reMTei^e co-op arMt Ly not replace major field core regmrementa md must 
ottai« tlie signabL of theii advisora approving their partva%pat^on vn the progrm. 

irea Co-op j"bs are usualy pre-prOfissional or mid-level positions; they may be 
S"Dri«?e bSs nes! or industry, local and federal govirnment agenc es or social 
Service rrSlnlzatlon - The use of federal college work=study money allowi us P ace= 
^n? at plaJeswi could not otherwise rtach. We have not yet had time to really 
S speclficalirm certain areas of liberal arts like philosophy, literature, 
religion and we hope in the future to expand in these areas. 

APRIL NICHOLS. COORDINATOR: I would say our program has also been succissful in 
liberal arts for students nwst inttrested in doing research. I think oeen 
successfurfor students Interested in a broadening experltnce in their education more 
than Just Interested 1n earning money. 

TOBIE VAN DER VORM, COORDINATOR: There have been several "^eral arts studenty hat 
have gotten so involved that they have almost developed a specialty with the employer 

KANTER- That Is particularly true of two of our studtnts placed at Planned Parent- 
Sonldeveopid a new public relations program for Pl^""*^ Parenthood and they 
can't replace him. They would like to keep him forever. One of our bnght young 
Smn Sere developed a new system for peer counseling for teenagers. We had to 
leave her there another term We have had Instances of students who have gone out 
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and actually establ shed a new program. I think students really can make a mark-not 

• i«h?'h! "^h"'^" ^"tj".fa1^ organizations with a small staff. Students have 

s?udJ? «Pff ^^^'^ ^^^o^1te positions bicause a 

student gets a much more varied experience, 

ir-riMnl^^-h^^^^"" liberal arts students are vsry nervous about whether they 

h e * S"*"' "3 *^?^ "™ ^^^^ hslp and experience. , American 
university has a good career development program for counseling liberal arts students 

Some of our students do not enter the program for two reasons. First some apDly and 
we cannot place them. Second this is a large campus, about 14,000 students 1 000 
fu 1-time undergraduate, 3,000 to 4,000 resident students . and 1t is very d ff cult to 
get the word out, The departments are very independent. The largest single reason 
for^students of liberal arts not applying to the program 1s that they do not ^ kSow 

To date our Job development has been somewhat passive and any lack of success in our 
program I must attribute to the fact that we have not yet had enough t me"o do 
extensive jobdevelopment. Our faculty has been helpful. They ha%e JroviSed us with 
lists of organizations to see. We write these people, then try to follow up with 
phone calls or visits. Through direct faculty contacts we havJ developed So! Jobs 
Lc h^-^^^Sr ^ ^""'"^ °^ colleague and gets the Job that way. Word of mouth 
has helped with the work.study placements. Agencies have heard from other agencies 
that American University has this program and we get calls Inquiring about it. 

students themselves help. If they k/iow they qualify for work-study 
money and know of an agency they want to work for, they approach the organization, 
explain our program, and we follow up with a phone call and they are pliced. 

KANTER: We have found It is effective to let students loose to try to develoo their 
own jobs If you have many people out looking for jobs, you have that many more 

thP r."t h''^.''^"^ °" possibly be coming up with enough Jobs ?or all 

these students on our own. A History major, for example, had a personar contact 
with the Smithsonian and was able to land a job there. I would not have been able to 
do }tHo at out ^nH^inntll^ ^'^^"^ Student 1s mature enough to 

behalf is very isefSl P^"^'"""*' Involving the students on their own 

sSv ?Jnd?^'tfr^'i*^J°:°5 1*1'^'""^ Pla«d with the assistance of college work^ 
?o?%M?c SerlfrP ?n?« ''h--*-'h^ ''i'"" 9""'^""*" s*"^®"* "'^^ National Center 
!? I .1 M r i- Internship, where he runs the office. We have placed one of our 
black students first with the Baltimore Sun Washington News Bureau, and then, using 
college work-study funds, with Afrlcare, a non - profit organization. 

In the first year I spent a lot of time with faculty to explain the concept of 
cooperative education and I generally found that the faculty was willing to believe 
th nk ?hff They were a Jjttle_ nervous about what It would mean to their rJfe 
their «.l^,t,/r f . in Pinmg Hberal arts faculty support Is to emphasize 
Serro^r faVultv° 1'.^" "''^ Important teaching function. 

Here our faculty are the coordinators supervising students. It does not threaten 

thrpli- ?j!!^'"!"'*^h".°I "1'° Sfp f edit for what. When you take away the personal 
threat they ,.n thoil deal with the educational issues. When you point out to them 
that the world extends beyond their classrooms and that when the liberal arts students 
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are dont with their courses they art going to have to fact the world, they undtrstahd 
that. 

The key thing is to point out that liberal arts education can be preserved if we make 
the digret marketable, I think a lot of co'^op directors itiaki the mistake of markiting 
thimselves rathtr than cooperative education. It is a mistake for them to Sie 
cooperativi tducation as careir sducation and opposed to scholarshtp and intellectual 
thought. I go in the othtr direction because I see my primary function as a 
support function to higher education. If you believe that the primary purpose of 
higher education is higher education and the general acquisition of knowledge, with 
career education being important, I find they are willing to agree. Co-op directors 
tend to come on too strong, I think It is a mi stake. of approach. I tell the faculty 
"I want to help you keep liberal arts education together," They are faced with 
declininq enrol Imtnts in liberal arts and if cooperative programs can be seen as a 
way to save students from being turned away from liberal arts, that may make them 
recepti ve* 

We have from the beginning launched a program with a complex design by involving the 
faculty. I think this makes the program embedded in the institution. The Dean of ^ 
our College of Arts and Sciences has been very supportive in terms of instructing his 
chairmen that he's interestid in the program and wants them to work with the program by 
specifically helping develop Jobs. 

In the first six months I had the task of designing the program in three colleges. 
Arts and Sciences* Public Affairs, and Business. It was probably craiy but I had to 
design a program that would work in all the colleges, not just liberal arts. The 
best thing I did was study what cooperative education is and what this campus is, I 
spent eight weeks talking to dozens and dozens of people. This turned out to be a 
blessing because I acquired a feel about what the campus was like, I developed the 
program ^design and the faculty approved it. The key is to know your institution* the 
community and your students and try to tailor your program to them. I wrote a 73 
page program proposal and I am certain that those who read it were Impressed by the 
comprehensiveness of the questions I had raised and dealt with. 

We do not have in any way, shape or form general faculty resistance. We do have 
isolated faculty members who think the program is not a good idea or do not want to 
work with it. Pd say we have 95-991 cooperation, 

NICHOLS: In regard to faculty involvement at American University, every job that 
comes through the office is approved by the faculty before the student is placed. The 
amount of credit is set according to the number of months the student will be working. 
The faculty can say, "Yes, the job merits credit", or "I don't think credit should be 
awarded." This keeps the faculty involved, which is important. We send a letter to 
the employer with a position description form attached on which the employer describes 
the qualifications needed and the duties to be performed. This gots to the faculty 
member who' gets in contact with the employer if additional information is needed. The 
faculty coordinator makes a decision based on this information. All faculty members 
are encouraged to visit the site where the student is working and some have done that 
and reported on what they have found, 



PASADENA CITY COLLEGE 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 



Pasadena Czty College two~ijear, pubUa inaHtuHon, began its Cooperative EduoaHon 
Ppogram in im with a aingU ataff member, 30 etudenta, and the aid of federal fundB 
Although the College no longer reoeivea federal funda, ita aooperative eduoation 
mroUmnt m 1975 %a more tha-. 2, 700; the total mmllment at the College ia 20,000- 
.t %B the 8%xth largest %n the United States and the largest weat of the Miaaissippi' 

Paaadena^Citij College ia loaated in the San Gabriel Valley and aervee aix unified 
Bohool d%atnota._ The population being served by this aoopemtive eduaation proarm 
resides matnVy Mthvn the Paaadena Area. Thia area ia 60% Cauaasian, 27% BiaakSo% 
Mextaan-Amertoan, and 3% Aaian-Ameriaan, " 

Coat effeativeneaa of aommnity aolUge aooperative eduaation ia being demonstrated 
aa hvghly produat-ive for the funds inveated. 

Man houra of ao~op aoordination inoluding Job development, aounaeling, evaluation and 
on.the-oob aonaultatvon are B.B7 man hours per atudent per semeater. Coat of ooopera- 
tzve^ eduaatvm j other than on^ampua olaaeroom inatruation) inoluding 3 semeater houra 
oredtt per atudent, wvth aaeooiated teaoher ooordinator aotivitiea, job development 
counaeUng, and on-the-job conaultatim and evaluation ia $52.17 per atudent oer 
aemaater, ' ^ 

These aalaulationa are based upon saiaries of $15,860 for inatmiotor.. aoordinatora 

f IIL ''/frP^^ /or 820 daya per year, providing fuU ooordination aerviaea 
for E700 BtudentB. 

mw an integral part of all depm^tmentB of the CollBgB, the Cooperative Eduaation 
Ppogrm at PaBadena City College mploya 70 part^tim teaaher^aoordinatorB in 
addvtzon w tta fulUtime Btaff of thme profeBBionaU and ate student pUaement 
employeeB-. Th%B year the CQltege has aUoaated $242,606.00 for the Department of 
CQoperati.ve Eduaatzon and Plaaement Servia&B, or approximately 9% of the Cotleae's 
total Dudget, ^ 
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RALPH GUTIERREZ, DIRECTOR OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION and PLACEMENT SERVICES: 
At Pasadana we deal with the students' upward mobility from where they art and 
assist them in going someplace else, We have students who already have very fins 
jobs, but they are unhappy 1n thsir jobs. What we do with these students depends on 
thi Individual, If 1t turns out to be an impossible situation, we discuss what needs 
to be corrected on the job, etc, If 1t is an emotional problem, we have psychologists 
on campus to assist; If 1t is medical, we have physicians to assist. We deal with the 
total student, 

I would like to identify why the students are here in schooU Our students are here 
to gain an education for whatever the education 1s worth to them! If they are 
working in a social service area, we try to get them to see the course contents we 
offer here and relate this type material to their job, We also develop with them Job 
finding skills, We work with the student In many ways. We don't stress academics in 
our cooperative education program; it^s not a dillberate attempt to do that. Our 
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primary concern is the student, not the curriculum. We work with the student and 
try to get that student to see other alternatives to his job. If the student is 
working in the department of social services we get the student to see that he can 
also become a recreation director in a hospital, for eKample, or a convalescent 
home. It depends. I think this 1s the key to why our students stay in school, 

What are some of the effects on the students of their being in a cooperative 
edcuation prograni? 

Retention of students is improved by a factor of more than two to one, Evidence 
resulting from three years of program development indicates that overall retention 
rates in regular courses are 65% to 70%, while retention rates in co«op range from 
75% to 951/ The median rate of class withdrawal is 32% for all students, as compared 
to 15% for co'op students. In other words, for every two students who leave the 
traditional programs In our cormiunity college before completion, only one cooperative 
education student leaves before completion. 

In addition to receiving individual attention from coordinators and supervisors, the 
preparation of learning objectives provides a valuable experience for the students. 
Many students use this opportunity to gain definite communication with their super- 
visors in terms of what Is actually iKpected of them. One student saw the objectives 
as a vehicle to gain recognition from her employer of what her job had actually 
developed into over the year in which she held the position, She had been unsuccess- 
ful in previous attempts to bring this to his attentloni 

I think too many times education has been forced on us and we hear the cry that it's, 
not relevant I won't go so far as to say education isn't relevant but I do think 
the student's interest should play a big part in what the student does. Education 
has suffered from being, as many people call it, "an easy course to follow. As a 
result you have ^v^lot of students who have been damaged by teachers who were not 
interested in them. It was a point of least resistance for the students to go 
through theUeacher's academic set of hoops. As a result irreparable damage is often 
done to the student because that teacher was not interested. 

Now we take that student's interest at this time— and I understand that interests 
change as the student matures— but at this present time, where that student is, 
that's where we have to deal from. Too many of us don't go by what the teachable 
moment is or are insensitive to when is the time to deal with the student. 

If we ask a student, "Why are you in school?" and he says, "I came to study 

psychology." Then we ask, "What type work are you doing?" and we try to bring out 

a rep1y--if it's "Tm perfectly happy, "-fine. That's no problem. But we have many 

students who don't even know why they're in school. These are the students who just 

sit! We have some come in and we ask what they're interested in and the answer Is 
not the job they're working at. That is the type students we are dealing with. 

The questions are: The institutions are here for what? To make money? To provide 
jobs for teachers? Or are they here for the students? Now I note that often the 
student is the last person that is ev*^r brought up in a philosophy statement. The 
administrators talk about the community, the faculty, everything; even when you sit 
in on budget committees or in arbitration, the student isn't mentioned once, If we 
got rid of all the students —then what would happen? 

At Pasadena, we are starting with the bancs in the development of why the ins^titu- 
tion 1s here. I simply have to react to the attitudinal thing one finds 
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thfoughout all academia. Pefhaps that attitude is the reason for the so-called 
success of the majority of the cooperative programs around the country^-the success 
of having 40 students In a program! Starting whei^e we start is the riason we have 
2,700 students in our program after only five years. Twenty-seven pircint of these 
students are In the areas of social selencs and humanities. The first year we had 
30 students (1971), to 187 (1972), to 375 (1973), to 886 (1974), to 1,600 (1975) to 
2,700 (1976)— a phenomenal rate of growth. 

Our co-op program is helping the student by also re-educating thi academic staff. I 
think for the first time they are realizing their role in education. Rather than a 
lb hour week here at the institution, there is a 24 hour life in which thi studintmust 
ixist. The student sitting before them Is not a pink-cheeked school boy but somione 
wh0| has a big responsibility at home in many cases. Our student's average age Is 
28.^ years. I think our teachers are diffsrent as a result of the co-op program^ 
That s why I regard it as academic re»education. Really I think we're on thi first 
step of re-educating the faculty. I'm a very optimistic individual. 

Are the faculty paid to teach or are they paid to serve the student? If they are 
paid to teach, how do they sell their product? If you were 1n a business and made 
UOOO Items but couldn't sell them, what good are you? Now take someone in academia. 
He can go out and teach i but teach the students to do what? If other schools are 
having trouble with liberal arts programs, that's their problem. I think the faculty 
should try to make the liberal arts serve the student. 

Our co=op department has 70 teachers with 5 classes per week, each class with 30 
students. These faculty=-cooperat1ve education coordinators— reach many, many 
students. We have Institutionalized our cooperative education program. It is not 
something you find out in a trailer in the back of the boy's gym. It is here 1nT>ie 
Administration Building. Co-op is an accepted concept at Pasadena City Collage 
, (Total student body 20,000^ total faculty 425), We have these 70 active coopera- 
tive education coordinators and a waiting list of 86 other faculty members that 
wish to assist. In working with our students they are paid an overload rate of 
$53.00 per student per semester-the equivalent of teaching them in'class. 

Is our program a success here at Pasadena City College? I think successful would 
be an under'Statement, I hear people talk about their successful programs with only 
30-40 students. They have a director and an assistant director-, they make placements 
here in California from the East Coast, It's a waste of money to send someone out 
here to supervise a student. I really wonder about the cost effecti veness of doing 
this, ^ 

The traditional accepted co-op approach has been to get a job, to put a student in 
that job and to enroll him in coop.itlve education. Tha^end result is what? The 
student has the job and will try to relate that to his academic experiencts. I 
think that ^point is only one starting place, .Why not also use others? In many 
institutions the students are already working and probably are in better jobs than 
the entry level jobs that you can find for them. Therefore, we merge placement 
and co-op because we have long-standing relationships with businesi and industry to 
begin with. Why not utilize that? Too many people are hung-up on a sequence--you 
know. A, B, CD, But we make our placement office work for co-op. Some institutions 
are afraid to merge the two. I can say the merger here worked out very well. In 
our placement office, we have more jobs than we have students. We place on the 
average 30O students a month through our placement co-op office. 

When we established the co-op department here at Pasadena, there were 21 different 
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field practice courses. Now they are all administered as cooperative education 
programs Wi agree with the administrative approach that was basic to the way FDR 
Ssed to organize the government. He was very comfortable having Jesse Jones and 
Henry Wallace competing in the same areas trying to get something done. They got a 
lot done! We are yery relaxed 1f the other departments want to join in this gooa 
thing we have going for our students 1n cooperative education. 



DR CECIL OSOFF, PROFESSOR OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION! Pasadena City College in the 
past three years has gone from the area of general field experience into what we call 
the cooperative education experience. Using the seminar Co-op 10, we organize the 
student , eipeciallv 1n the areas of social science. Co-op 10 is a one Jour a week 
seminar for 18 weeks. We get together 30-40 students m 4 or 5 groups of students 
in the social sciences. We find that one student might want to be a lawyer, or a 
Dublic administrator, etc. The teacher is from one of the disciplines. For 
S^e! Sr Hu5h Peterson, who is a psychologist, meets with the liberal arts majors 
and presents material from that discipline which is useful. 

The Co-op 10 class is actually part of an entire process for the |t"dent. First the 
student comes to the Admissions Office and enrolls. Then he goes from tjere and is 
counseied-not so much sensitivity counseling but program counseling. The counse or 
asks the question, "Do you wish to work?" If the student answers yes, the counselor 
suggests the student come down and talk to the cooperative education department 
When he leaves the counselor's office and comes down here, one of us sits down and 
talks with.him. We talk about the student's needs, food.clothing, and she ter 
and try to set up, along with the program schedule, a plan of how he is going to 
exist The student will probably say, "I don't have any money." Then, we either 
calf up or walk him down to the financial aid office and help him apply for financial 
aid Then, if he is also mixed-up as to what he is going to do after he leaves 
school we take him on to the counseling center which has catalogs, f^l^^^, etc., where 
he can sit down in front of a computor and ask questions and get answers concerning 
what he could do. Along with this the counseling center gives tests-personality, 
Kuder, Strong-Cambell , and others. The student becomes armed with tools and finds 
out that someone wants to do something for him. 

In the liberal arts seminar we have guest speakers. I've had as speakers two 
state senators, one congressman, one assemblyman, etc., coming in to address these 
small groups of 30-40 students. 

The faculty involvement has been as asset to our program. I think if we had not had 
the funds from the beginning to pay the faculty members to work in the program, they 
would not have taken an interest. But once they got into it and saw the student in 
a different role, it opened up a whole new vista for them. Now the faculty 
coordinator gets Involved and also gets to know the employers and even reconmends 
students for Jobs. These liberal arts faculty are "feeling people like the 
sharing and recognition for themselves and their students. We say to the depart- 
ment chairman at Pasadena City Col1ege-."We feel that as an extension of the 
department of social science we can give a practical experience by having your 
students work in the field. We would like to form a partnership with you. 
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GOLDEN WEST COLLEGE 
HUNTINGTON BEACH, CALIFORNIA 



CoapepaHve eduaaHon was eatdblished in 1970 at Golden Vest Colleete a Uio-mav 
pubUa matvmim In Jmmary 1978 there were 22, BOO atudentB extending Sds tuo- 
^fmTi^% a^Ww, w^m almoat 16,000 of them being evening atudentB There wer>s 
14,000 futl^me aUidmta. The total nmber of atudentB in the maperative eduaaticm 
program vn the aaademw year 1974.76 waa Z,0QO, Of this nrniber BOO were in liberal ' 
arte programe, " 

The Co^er^iue j/ork Es:peHmae Progrm at Golden WeBt College is fleadbU. Studenta 
are offered three types of arrmgemmta- (1) AUetmate Arrangement - atudenta alter- 
rmU aermete^offulUttmBmrk md aolUge oouraeBj (Z) Evmdng CoUege Arrangement- 
^i^^^^rS:'''^'''^^ ^— * ^miAne day 

One eUotive unit of credit for work expmHenm is granted for eizoh seventy-five (75) 
howa ofwork pev aemeater. Generally, atudentB may earn four (4) wdta of aredit per 
eemeaterj hoWemr, thoge atudenta who reaeive gpeoial approval my earn up to eight 
rs; wntte during the regular aemeater and up to aix (6) unita of work emerimm 
areavt dwnng the ammer Beaaion. A gtudent may earn up to a maximm of aixteen (16) 
Sl/bwia ^^^"^^^^^ attending many of the 103 Comrunity Colleges in 

KARL STRANDBERG, ASSOCIATE DEAN, DIRECTOR OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION.' Cooperative 
education for us is rtally multi -faceted in our conmunlty conege because wi have a 
vtry broad understanding of cooptratlvi iducation. We believe that coopiratlve educa- 
tion organiiationany represints all the functions that reflect the relationships 
between the employed cormiunlty and the conege. Undar that umbrella we have place- 
ment, yo untetr and co=op work experience education. Just recently we have added 
financial aids and special assistance for EOPS programs. We include all of that under 



In co-op work txperienca we are dedicated to granting credit to students who are 
working in jobs which relate to their major or their occupational goals, be those Jobs 
volunteer or pud. The majority of them are paid, part-time or full-time, be ShL 
parallel or alternate semester. What we are really interested In doing Is hllping our 
students to realize the value of working while continuing their education and getting 
a field work component e><perience right along with their classroom experience. 

Our prograto has beeKan evolving one. We began what we call the second phase or the 
second generation of cooperative education in our district In 1970. Prior to 1970 we 
had some faculty mimbtrs on the two campuses. Golden West and Orange Coast We're 'a ^ 
two-college canipiis and two-college district. We had some faculty mmbers on our 
ttf^f 'u ^M^^^i business adminlstfatlon and law enforcement, those three subject 
M^wh 1? " faculty members who were giving work experience credit to students 
Maybe college widt, about 75 to 100 students were involved in the three subject arias 
i<.tH?f°"rh'°-^^9?i^'- colleges, and the San Mateo Community College 
district, three colleges, Skyline, Pinata. and San Mateo, were granted a three-year 
vocational education grant to develop coopirative education at the community colleges 
IS I/"*? S'""* directly from Washington. We had, ultimately, three-year funding ' 
and for the five colleges in the two districts, 1t amounted to about three-quarters of 
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a minion dollars, about $250,000 each year for three years. We had in our district 
a director appointed in July of 1970 for each of the colleges and a district director, 
We decided early as we met and began to look at the proposal that we were committed 
to* that we wanted to provide co-op work experience credit to all students by the 
colleges* 

That meant immediately we were talking about both day and evening sttidents. From 
the inception of this second generation^co-op in our district, both day and evening 
students have been able to receive co-op credit. We also went to the Golden West 
College Council on Curriculum and Instruction in each of the eight academic divisions, 
This made it possible for us to grant work experience credit up to four units each 
semester for a total of four semesters. A total of 16 units can be earned by com- 
munity college students in California. Those units go on their transcripts. We give 
them a letter grade for the co^op experience. That letter grade 1s included m their 
GPA just like any course they would take on campus. We also had the task in 1970 of 
identifyina students who were already working in jobs that related to their chosen 
disciplines and enrolling them for credit or, through our placement function, going 
out into the community and developing jobsi placing students, and then enrolling them 
for credit. We do all of that so we have a philosophy that cooperative education is 
going to be centralized in terms of administration on the campus and de-centralued 
■in terms of field coordination. 

This semester I have 70 faculty instructors i serving 1/3 time as coordinators and 
coordinating our 1,500 work experience students. Each of those 1,500 students is 
assigned to a faculty member in his particular discipline. For example, I have fine 
and applied arts students who are assigned to a faculty coordinator whose tDackground 
is in fine and applied arts and is teaching that. Most of our faculty coordinators 
are receiving for their efforts overload pay. 

All of my liberal arts instructors are doing it as an overtime assignment. My faculty 
is paid on the formula basis for their overtime assignment. For every fiva students 
they coordinate, they receive one hour per week of overtime compensation* The average 
hourly wage is about $17.00 per hour which means then. In order to make the system 
operate, it takes a faculty involvement of about slx hours per student per leniester. 
With the compensation they are receiving on a formula basis, they are actually 
earning about $9.00 per hour which is an equitable salary if we compari it to other 
professions they can have in addition to their full -time teaching* That allows me 
then to get a professional person committed to the philosophy of cooperative educa- 
tion and willing to get involved in co-op as an overtime professional experience and 
really be involved, not on a marginal basis, but really be committed to helping 
develop the concept. So when I require two field visits per semester they realue 
that's part of their six hours per student per semester commitment. They* re not 
reluctant to give that kind of time. 

Since 1970, we have had magnificent administrative support from the district office 
to the presidents. That support has been invaluable aS we have grown* Part of that 
support is reflected in the fact that we are able to offer our instructors here at 
Golden West College, on an overtime assignment, the second highest compensation for 
their overtime assignment of any community college in the state, I don't go to my 
instructors and ask them to get Involved as a field coordinator on an overtirne 
assignment simply altruTStically. Tm able to give them a very professional overtime 
compensation for the work that they are doing. 

Our Coast Community College District strongly supports the philosophy that a student's 
learning eKperience on a job is as valid as the learning experience in a classroom 
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setting. Job-related learning experiences should be recognized by assigning units of 
elective credit and a letter grade 1n the lame way as other courses being offered by 
our Institutions. Accepting this philosophy ImfTied lately places two mandates on us; 1) 
to design and Impleniint an educatlonaTly sound rriethod of assessing the learning value 
or content of a student's Job each sefnestar that we grant credit, and 2) to develop a 
sound procedure for assessing the student'i pirfornianci in order to assign an appro- 
priate letter grade. Beginning in 1971 the search began for a creative resoonse to 
the two mandates. We pioneered 1n combining the thiory of learning objectivest as 
espoused by our colleagues in education . and the "management by objectives" concept of 
employee evaluation, as espoused by employir rapresentati ves in designing the perfor- 
mance evaluation of cooperative work, During the past five years we have successfully 
field tested this approach with approximately 10,000 students and an equal number of 
employer representatives. 

One of the concerns that cooperative work experience educators have agonized over, 
historically, Is an educationally sound procedure for assessing the learning that 
students experience from their job assignrtiints. We believe, and our contention is 
supported by the 185 faculty members who have helped us refine this process, that the 
learning objectives approach Insures academic integrity In co-op programs* 

What this enables us to do is to identify, each semester, the student's major learn» 
ings and get those stated In performance^objective format. Our Instructor works with 
the students either individually or In sniall groups and gets those statements of 
objectives which really form an agreement or a contract arranged. Then our Instructor 
goes into the field and meets with the student's supervisor and reviews the objectives* 
He asks if they're valid* if they are achievable^ if they riprisent the major learn- 
ings that the supervisor thinks the eniployee Is receiving on his job that semester. 
He asks the supervisor to agree that they are valid^ they are achievable, and to 
evaluate the student's Derformance based upon those identified objectives. Then, at 
the end of the semester^ about the 14th week 1n the semesters the student comes in 
and meets a second time with his faculty coordinator. They go over the objectives 
and evaluate his achievement, objective by objective, and submit a student report , 
documenting his self-evaluation. Then our faculty coordinator goes out and calls on 
the supervisor a second time and gets a forrnal evaluation from the supervisor. Using 
then the student's sel f-evaluation and the supervisor's evaluation, based on those 
Identified objectives, the faculty coordinator assiqns a letter grade. 

Vou are probably familiar with the recent College Placement Council report that has 
been released, It shows in a tightening labor market how difficult it is for our 
students, especially our liberal arts students, to be employed if they do not have 
some good solid field experience. We know that if our graduates go out with a 
portfolio to interview for a full -time job upon graduation that does not include any 
work experience, they're very unattractive 1n today's labor market. Our students 
today, as reported by our counselors 1n ail disciplines, not only liberal arts, say 
Where are the jobs?" We're finding that our students are increasingly more con- 
cerned with choosing a college discipline depending upon what's out there in the 
labor market. In terms of making a person marketable upon completion of whatever 
level of education he wants 5 work experlenci today 1s more Important than ever before. 

We approach job development in a non^^traditional way, AH of my 70 field coordi^ 
nators are armed with brochures and Job development cards each time they go into the 
field. We are asking our field coordinators, when they make their contact, to leave 
that Job development card with the supervisor and encourage him to see the college 
as a resource for part-time and full-time help, ^ So we generate jobs that way. I have 
two coordinators in addition to myself on the full-time administrative staff. Each of 
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us has, as a part of our work assignment, to do job development and so we are 
foil owing up on some of the field work that our coordinators do when they go out. We 
operate a collegG placement service receiving phone calls from employirs and we turn 
as many of those calls as possible Into co-op work stations. 

We have had significant field experiences by students in fields such as psychology or 
sociology working with both children and adults who have significant psychological ana 
physiological deficiencies. That's been a really good experience for a number of ou- 
students. City government has provided some jobs. It's kind of interesting to get a 
philosophy or anthropology student into a public administration kind of job. we oo 
interface with five or six of the major municipal governments outside our college 
district. That's been a good resource. We place a good many liberal arts students in 
elementary and secondary institutions as teaching assistants or instructional aides. 
We also work with some public and private non-profit Institutions in creating paid 
work stations using college work-study money. Again, those agencies that we ongi- 
nally contact through a volunteer bureau can turn Into a paid position for the student, 
with 80% of the money being provided by college work-study money and only ^0% having 
to be picked up by the employer. I would encourage other colleges to use some of 
their college work-study money for off-campus job development. 

prior to September of this year when Financial Aid became a part of my administrative 
responsibility, we did very little 1n that area because the majority of work-study 
monies at our college were being used to develop on-campus jobs rather than otf-campus. 
I really have had a running debate over the last two or three years with the Financial 
Aid office about that. When in July we decided to make the Financial Aid Office an 
organizational part of our co-op program, one of the negotiable factors of J'}" ■ 
decision was that at least 30% of the work-study monies could be "fd for off-campus 
job development and I got my dean to agree with that So we have Just begun. The way 
that I have integrated that In, one of the staff people in addition to myself does 
field job development for the college work-study stations. We met this week and have 
committed another $40,000 to off-campus job development from CWSP funds. The guideline 
Srihe use of these funds can be found in chapter 308 of the Federal Personnel Manual. 

ThP facultv that are involved as coordinators obviously are very excited about it and 
r umber of tSeir Si leagues who are not really interested in being faculty coordina- 
tors also share their enthusiasm. But I must say that, as on any college campus in 
the U S today, 2 year or 4 year, we do have our share of critics and the majority of 
them are In the traditionally non-vocational subject areas like the liberal arts, I 
could Introduce you to a philosophy Instructor who would think that co-op education 
was probably the most useless kind of experience a student could have and I ve been 
working with him for 6 years trying to Chang*? his attitude. But, overall I think we 
have a strong acceptance on the part of our fiiculty to the whole concept of coopera- 
tive education. I am a proponent of part-time field coordinators as compared with the 
full-time field coordinators. The reason Is that I want to get that full-time art 
instructor or sociologist or psychologist or anthropologist out into the fie d ana i 
can't do that if I'm having students coordinated by full-time coordinators who don t 
carry a teaching assignment! They are instructors first and work experience 
coordinators second. But I want to hasten to say that we provide a good deal of in- 
service training so they see that their conniitment to co-op 1s professionany every 
bit as valuable as their commitment to the classroom. I have to come back again to 
administrative and faculty attitudi. Wthe administrators or faculty of a college 
are not convinced that field experience is an Integral part of the educational _ 
experience for their people, the students are going to suffer because the program just 
will not function successfully as It does at Golden West College. 
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FIORELLO H. LA GUARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
31-10 Thompson Avenue 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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SHEILA aoRDON, ASSOCIATE DEAN OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION: In descM-bTng our liberal arts 
proqrsm, I would start Out by saying perhaps what it 4 not. It's not a program 1n which 
we focus on gettinfi the history major a history experience, per se. Our students may 
be interested in history as a major yet not want to pursue irlTT career. They are 
liberal arts majors because they want to get a general education and to explore things 
in general. Therefore, we don't feel bound to find a history internship for a history 
major. ~ ^ 

Instead, we are anxious to give the stydwt opportunities in a number of kinds of place- 
ment settings to explore the things they have studied, to see them in their real context, 
to view them as general laboratory experiefices and to understand liberal arts in their 

They also have the opportunity to explore careers, to decide what they want to do and to 
focus on their motivation. Our students are not unique in not really knowing what they 
want to do, Career exploration Is a major focus. We also see co^op for liberal art's" 
students .as a way to help them develop and grow personally. 

With those objectives in mind, we choose from a wide variety of possible internships or 
experiences for students. We can give a student a chance to work in a bank In the 
context of that bank internship, we ask the student not only to look at banking as a 
career but also ask the student, "What is there about history that becomes interestinq 
When you look at X bank or Y bank?" We try to make relevant the liberal arts disci- 
Rimes in the context of a career the student might be Interested in exploring. We have 
a (iiore specific program in which students with specific liberal arts majors, such as 
education, have field experiences which directly reinforce classroom experience. 

NEIDA ZAMBRANA, BILINGUAL COORDINATOR: As coordinator for the bilingual education 
Drogram I am working with 150 liberal arts students who are taking a SDidalization 
'-ore in bilingual teacher education. Those courses have field based off-campus 
exoenence requirements. We orovlde for them a linkage between what is being studied 
■n tne college and what that means actually when they are out there attempting to per- 
form a given task, ihis entails, of course, considering oneself within that context. 
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Theories or ideas the student has about the job often collapse when they find out the 
realities of the work and the realities of themselves. There Ts a constant effort to 
try to see the reUtionshlp of what they are studying here in terms of what they are 
doing out there, 

CATHY FARRELL, LIBERAL ARTS COORDINATOR: We view our role as coordinators of liberal 
arts coooeratlve education students as one in which we work with them in making seiac- 
tions'that are going to be valuable and challenging to them, but challenges they are 
qo1nq to be able to meet. We don't send theni into obvious failure. We want them 
challenged but we also want them to realize success. Through experience in working 
with students, we have recoanized that you can't pigeonhole people. We find the 
students feel most in control when they have a number of optionsand they re going to 
learn most if they're not plugged into something that's restrictive. 

IRWIM FEIFER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT: My responsibility is to operational 1 ze 
the educational aspects of the program objectives. Our own liberal arts backgrounds 
definitely influence our perceptions of not only the liberal arts major but also what 
co-op 1s all about. We tend ^-o come to an experiential definition rather than the 
strict job placement definition. 

In most co-op insti tutlons. co-op 1s attached to academic departments. We are a 
separate division here. This provides better coordination with employers. There are 
'so many students that the coordination ppoblems would be enormous any other way. 

One Of the things we jre doing in terms of linking liberal arts classroom disciplines 
with internships Is to better operational ize the concept of educational growth. What 
we are doing here is taking the liberal arts disdipl ines-psychology, sociology, 
econoinics.-and starting with the belief that the internship experiences can be 
viewed as a laboratory for these courses in the traditional sense of what a laboratory 
means We are trying to set-up field syllabi, where the student goes out and looks 
at his internship setting and the world of work as a slice of life where most concepts 
have applicabllltv in that work eKperience. We ask the student to analyze in a pre- 
structured way how these concepts apply. This doesn't answer the specific question, 
''How do you turn on the liberal arts student?" but it does serve as a way to relate 
liberal arts, the classroom and the internships. 

GORDON: As a liberal arts person myself, I am partlcularTy committedto the idea of 
liberal arts co-op. Thi'u is the area that has been the most challenging and difficult 
for us It is perhaps the most valuable area for students because the students' 
connection with 'their careers and with the practical implications of what they stgdy 
is tenuous in most programs. It is my feeling that our graduates are in touch with 
reality and have a clear understanding of the connections between what they have 
studied in the classroom and what those disciplines mean in a functional way. 

The outcomes of our program as we've seen so far indicate two things: 1. Those students 
who decide they don't want to go on immediately to full-time study get jobs. Z. Those 
students who do transfer full-tiiiie io as well as other students and feel--now this is 
an impressionistic reaction--that they are much more mature than the equiva ent 
student who has been houncing along for two, three, four years being an English major 
or whatever. That's a very important sense of self-confidence to have. 

Sixty tn seventy percent of our graduates transfer full-time. We know of a number of 
situations where the students have continued the co-op model on their own. One of my 
own students is still worMnq on a iO-hour per week basis with the original co-op 
employer. We will graduate 1n June from a four-year o<3lle|e. He s continued that mix 
of study and application that we try to encourage. 
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We have asked our graduates what they think of the program and they think it's bene- 
ficial. The liberal arts students have been tremendously supportive and noted they 
feel that on their internships they learned things not possible to learn in tha 
classroom. So they have seen both academic and career benefits of the program. 

fARRELL: In considering how our program is of value to our students, the first thing 
IS that a large percentage of our students suffer from lack of confidence. They come 
to us with this problem. One value of co-op for them Is when we make good matches, 
we are offering our students an opportunity for successful experience and for testing 
out their skills and interests In a new and different environment. After one intern- 
ship in many cases we will have a student come back to classes who is a much more 
confident individual because he has performed a useful and important set of responsi- 
bilities which three months before he would never have imagined being capable of This 
can be reinforced again on subsequent internships. 

Our program 1s not optional. We have students who are older, having already had work 
experience, who say, "Why should I do this? I don't need an introduction to the 
world of work." One of the responses I use is that the program is not the same for 
each student. For the younger student, it can be an introduction to the world of 
work. But It also clarifies values and goals and sets directions for the future Our 
more mature students probably wouldn't be In college unless they were looking for new 
directions. So cooperative education can provide them the opportunity for growth 
and greater development. We^ve had to expand the directions of the program making 
sure it does encompass the needs of the mature student. 

ZAr^BRANA: The cooperative education program is an opportunity for an individual -^18 or 
4Q^^to develop a sense of personal confidence in his professional knowledge and to be 
able to be productive ln a specific world where he's hoping to work in the future 
It's an opportunity for the individual to clarify his sense of direction, 

FEIFER: We see a lot of liberal arts students coming to La Guardia who are unrealistic 
about what n takes to enter a "liberal arts career" as well as unrealistic as to labor 
mdrket demands. They might come In also with a disdain for private Industry. When 
these students are placed on internships in the private sector, we've found they come 
back with a different perspective. Realizing that many will end-up with a career in 
□rivate industry, it's beneficial to the student to get rid of that disdain. 

GORDON: La Guardia has grown from about 500 full-time students in 1971 to close to 
3,200 fulUtime students in 1975-76. The first year about 200 students were in liberal 
arts. The college has developed many cirricula peripheral to the liberal arts, i.e., 
bilingual program, hospital administration, secretarial science, data-processinq 
human services, occupational therapy. We have 400-500 liberal arts students this 
year, It's doubled from the beginning. It has grown because we have developed 
spscialized aspects of the liberal arts, 1,e., the bilingual program. 

FARRELL: We speak at La Guardia not of "job development" but of "internship develop- 
ment . We try to place emphasis on Internships as experiences which may be jobs, but 
we do not want to equate them with a job^-any job. Our exploration in this area "runs 
the gamut from Dnvate industry to the public sector. We must do this because we have 
a broad range of students with a wide range of interests. Many of our employers really 
want our liberal arts students because they want employees with a broad educational 
background, 

GORDON: Our internship development approach for liberal arts students has some special 
aspects. Because so niany of the career opDortunities our students are looking for are 
in the public or non-profit sector and because of the state of the economy now^ we 
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oftPn find It difficult to pt paid positions in some areas. We have used a couple 
■o Jra eqle to ge^ around that. One is the use of federal college work-study funds 
? r s u e f Jo frs eli lble. We've had a good ixperlence with th1 s However some 
o ou t d"nS are not ligible. so for those we use a mix of .Part=time volun eer 
§ P r e c ( et's say a student 15 interested in bslnq a veteri nan an and we work out 
a h U- 5 L volunteer situation at the Bronx Zoo Spart^ti.e pal exper ence 
(perhaps not very interesting) to provide some financial support for the stude t^ ^ , - ^ 
Ofien t i paid position turns out to be very educational in ways no^ a^t ^^ipated . • r,. 



We must Iceep In mind that there are certain common things that are unique to . 
coo erative education-=the students are doing a job They are working or a .^f^^^*^ 
who IS cantributing time and money and there are certain things about that which _ 
confi-ne tJe experience. A student has to learn how to work and has to be responsive 
to the employer's needs, The student has an obligation there, whole area is part 

cf astSdent's education and it's a very important one^ n contrast .any l^era ^ | 
students qo through school having no appreciation of that at all. This is an important 
contribution we make toward our liberal arts students' development. 

JOE MiLLONZI, CHAIRMAN. DIVISION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE- My reaction the Interface of 
liberal arts and cooperative education is a positive one. It has taken this college 
five Jears to Set to the point that we understand what is meant by this interface and 
it Is a process that is finally coniing to fruition, 

What do liberal arts mean in general? What do liberal arts mean in the context in 
which we r operating? I came to La Ruardia from Columbia University and was very 
set in the ideal ways'of the Uni vers ity I was steeped in the Great °f J^tra J 
and a concept of what liberal arts ought to be or should be. I then had to face very 

nthusias 1 colleagues from cooperative education who were talking about the jo s and 
iob orientation It took five years in all but somehow in the course of that five- 

e res here was a kind of rethi nk Ing of the meaning of the liberal ar s for rne . 
It made me qo back to the definitions of Plato-to the question: Where does self 

eaHzation lie? What does work mean? How do we get a full understanding of what our 
purpose in life Is and how can we. see this purpose in what we do in daily life. 

I catne to the conclusion that self-realization does come In the process of application 
s w ?1 as itdoes in the process of theofetical development. That was a proce s I had 
owork through which culminated In a rediscovery of the ^^^"i^f "^^^^J^^^ ^ i " 

thoiiqh one understands the principles of learning and the princioles of self realiza 
ion one must translate that into where ore Is actuany working. We wor in Long 
sla^d City and serve particular populations. These populationsdo have ° servable 
hrctel sties and observable aspirations in life. The population is sue hat many 

of Se t lings thaftSey desire ir terms of a career can be in fact defined in ternis of 

the liberal arts. 

I think we have to do homework for the students in the sense of shaping liberal arts 
oSLnW hive students interested in social services. We have students interested 
n 'c mmunlcatlon skills thematlcal ly. We have f^dents Interested in environmen ^ We 
have students interested in health services and related fields. Now, t^^e™* "lly 
le've identified these. We then ask, what aspects and qualities of J ^ ^ fral educ tion 
can be built around those themes? Then we have a specific goal for the liberal arts 
faculty to go to work on. 

My own Inclination is to oromote thematically structured liberal arts f°9rams which 
take the students we have in front of us. make a good guesstimate about ten ture of 
Eheir need decide what In terms of field experience can be roughly related o t e 
fbera r s,l d then structure the curriculum with all the processes of rea nation 
th t1 c 0 rse has to offer within that context to the chosen philosophic theme, 
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Then thu yxneric^nce in the} internships would be easier to relate to this theinritic 
structure because m can more easily find an internshin related to a theine than 
can to a narticuUir course. 

At this noint my fenlinq is vpry ontimjsilc, I think that the problcni of libcrcil arts 
Gducation in the La Guflrdia cooperative education environment is one which has caused 
us to do somfi real,ponder1nq as to the essence of the liberdl arts. We have al l bQQn 
chdilencjed to look at what is in the lives of those we teach and discover what i^ 
renijired to improve effectiveness of liberal arts education. 

HARRY HEINEMANN, PEAM OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION, LA GUARDIA CONMUniTY COLLEGE: The 
students who come to La nuardia are often referred to as "new students". These 
'W;[i.}ontb <u-t- Often the H t in their faniily to qu to callefje. The demographic survi'y 
of the 197 i Freshman class shows that thev came frnn! lower^incnme backgrounds. Sixty-^ 
ir^ percent of the students report a family income below 310,0(10; dbout one-third 
indicate the family income to be under S5,0Q0 oer vear. The nrimarv reason for gnifiq 
to -jilPfj^ cited by 39 percent of the students Is to improve their Rconniinr stafu*^ 
Annroyimatel V two-thirds of the fathers of la nuardia nudents work in skilled, ^enii^ 
skilled, unskliled or service occunations. Tiiore uro few students at La nuardia 
v/hnsu f-jther or inother is a [jroffiss i orM L 

. La ^.^uardia has an ethnicaTIv niixed student ooDulatian. Forty-three nercent are white. 
34 oercont of the students zte black. ^ Dercent arc Puerto Rican, and 7 percent -n^e n*^ 
otnt^r rhspcinic backgrounds. In addition, a considerable number of la Guardia stiKlefTls 
are first-neneration Rreek , Or lental . or Eastern F:uroncan. English is not the nrimary 
lanquaq^ spoken at home for almost one-nuart^r of the students. 

Cooperative education makes it financially possible for most of the students to attend 
CQ:le*ie. In qeneral , the avorane student cui^dnu to La -lUMrfMa earns about $100 ner 
week durinq ihe coouerative education work as^innntenh. Durinn a two-vear rjorind, rhe 
averaqe student can expect to earn about Sd.OQO. 

Cooper^ative education placements are oositions that [.a nuardic^ student:^ v/ould nuf. have 
^■^-■^n able to obtain on their own. These are carefully develofjed by the members of our 
Starr, and. v/orkinowith our staff, students are tarefuHv and individuallv nl aced 
acroHirt.i to tneir edu^.a t i Ofia 1 Hindis. Our students, by dod larqo, are quite orovinciaL 
Muv/ have >Mrelv been in ^tinhattan and fewer still h.;ve had the exoerionce jf ^^oviinq 
vt ^ •■.^^rnorari:: settinq. In ^ne^o ^I'Sitions, we believe our students have exnosure to 
oi U i tut lon^ , nroHrii^ation ; . .-coole. and ev^rfi places tn which they have not been 
e> nosed he r=e . ^ 

FLORA MAiiCUSO. DIRlCTOR OF BILINGUAL PROGRAM: in roaard to the state of foreign Ian- 
nuage teacning, the view is that you are aoinq to prepare students to read and'^write 
in the qreat classic tradition. This 1s an elitest concept. It ignores the basic 
nsycho-linqutstic princinle that lanquaqe is perhaps the mozt inherent ability that 
all human beinns possess. Here at La nuardia, we benan co^op internships in Puerto 
Rico. We told the students, ''We're going to teach you a foreign language so you ran 
communicate." We give the lanquage with its qraimiar and syntax, but"w1th a Dractiral, 
uasic vocabulary. We offer internships for alniost all our foreign language students'/ 

r attend languaae conferences and he^r people say, "Foreign language is dying," Whpn 
I hear this, I think maybe we're not offerinq foreign lanauages because it's not dying 
at La Guardia. We have students presenting petitions asking for this or that language 
We are the only community college in New York offering Modern Greek and the course 
closes the second day of registration. The whole thing is that If you're going to 
teach people language, there has to be some wr^y for them to use it. Our co^op proa ram 
provides the appropriate vehicle. ^ ^ ^ 
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WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 



umm^farm Univ^v^ity ta ths oldeat and the only blaak aollege m the mUm uMah v. 

M,thodi,t.relat,d imtitution, founded in 1888, Tha mandatory aoapemtvm eduaat^on 
pPagTcm ms initiated in 1964. In 1975 the mmnment me 350 abiM&itB. 

^ilh^pforae Univemity'o coaperativs eduaation prngram i, a dual rotation plan ay^n. 
IMb plan p«rmita one atudsnt to study whiU the athsr etmimt lb tn the f^eld w,,rhmg 
in a oo^opintemBhip. Eaah oo^op mrk period ia four mntks. Tt ,e mmdatory M 
,v^rv ntiknt is in the oo^op pmr^m. The atudmt b&g-me h^aao^op ^^^^^^^ 
ct the beqimvim '-f Me Bophomm year. The atudrnt mil aanttme '^d^'^^'^-^^^^yj^'"' 
until h, im a^^npUted thme :nandatory mrk periodB. The progrm alln^m two opUonal 
ioi'pM, afi^r the aan^pdetim of the r„andatory pwgTom. A l^tlberfar^e dmver.^ty 
studmt must mnpleta one hundrml Menty-six aoadmia hmm cmd have th^r^ty oo-op 
arM.it s to graduate* 

Dr. Ramhert E. Stokea, Ppmident of Mlberform^hm atatedr -Knough exp^ernenae hau 
h^en aac^umulated to kna^ tha py-cfoimd eduaational UrrroVament vn the Uvea of om 
ntxdmtg and to vrediat the follawing ei^iuaationaL outconm fYom the^y' aooper'at-we U02'k^ 
studii experienaeg ; 

1 niapeltinq of doubt and disbeU,sf that real, neu ffareer oppoTtmities exiat. 
2. Frt^h motivation fo-r the Btudent to purm^e hia sduoation thmugh study and 

S Developmmt of a new m'id& and beli,if in onoBelf thmugh pmftacd aohievement:. 
4 ik^ahl^^ knouladqe of the requirements, expeatations and rewds of being a 
■ produative member of aoaiety, inaluding for mny the Bivmuladvon to pvepar-e 
for hioher prafeBaional aapeerB . _ , _^ 

f.. hr^atm' FaaiHty for tmderstmding hm., to live eff.atively in a aomplm aooLe.y. 
S. }-r3atian of a <^ub envtrommt :Jhiah Biim'atee tkc demlopment of the 
faauUij and aonstmativ<s ahangee in the grouth oj tJv aallege. 
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GEORGE DELOACH DIRECTOR OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION; One Df the things that has been an 
asset for u-, while at the same time creatina pressure is that our program is a manda- 
tory co-op proaram. This solves the problem of student recruitment. Our program 
allows for a great deal of Innovation because the entire student body and faculty are 
involved in it. 

To Dlace the liberal arts students, we must create programs 1n conjunction with em- 
ployers: For sKample, working with the State Welfare Department we put together an 
idea for a research project. We identified Information that the State Welfare Depart- 
mnt of Ohio needed by goinq to the head of the research department I proposed to 
compilP a comprehensive directory of needed Information by using Wilder force co-op 
students I was given $60,000 for the project, Students were paid $130 to S140 per 
week" Each student was assigned to two counties in the state and twenty welfare 
recipients per county. The students used a questionnaire that the research department 
had put together. Before they started out gathering the information, the students were 
given an orientation to help theni know how to approach the welfare recipients and to 
build their confidence, 
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I used psychology, sociology, and education students, Thi students went out and 
their efforts were successful, This was a first, but the welfare department was 
impressed to the point that they continued the program and provided $120,000 for its 
funding. Here is a situation where we were creating interesting jobs for the students 
and broadening their choices for careers* 

In large part, our students are low-incofiie, under-educated people coming from the 
ghetto and the rural areas. Our co^op program is a vehicle by which an acceleration 
process is made available to those students. For four years they are under constant 
pressure to work and study. We take students who are shy and withdrawn and put them 
into the program. Before we send them out, we teach them what the world of work is 
about, how to be successful In interviews, how to write resumes, etc. By the time 
they finish going through this class in their freshman year, they are able to interview 
and compete. We are teaching these underpri viledged students to become bilingual in 
the world of work. At the end of the process we have students not only equipped for 
the world of work but also with a great deal of confidence in themselves. They know 
where and how to look for jobs and how to create opoortunities for themselves. 

One of our students recently went to the Cummins Engine Company over in Indiana and 
then to Chicago to see their advertising agency. He was surDrised and delighted to 
find himself ordered to take a train to Des Moines with an approved budget of $10,000 
to put together a brochure for the company. He is now with Cummins Engine Go. working 
full-time In personnel, 

Dr. Stokes has written, -The advancement of the Negro can be enhanced in a college 
offering cooperative education, The supplementary work experience provides him with 
learning not available in the traditional type Institution," My own experience with 
our co-op program proves the wisdom of his statement. 

The people on our co=op staff are working with an overload, We have three counselors, 
two job developers, and me. Six people responsible for approximately 1,200 students! 
In a given semester each counselor Is responsible for placing approximately 325 
students. 

We have counselors who are very good at identifying Jobs with an employer of which the 
employer wasn't even aware. A major^ thing we have to do is explain to the employer 
what cooperative education is all about, We have to be on our toes constantly to be 
Innovative and creative in making this mandatory program work. I would say that the 
Ideal situation would be for a counselor to have no more than 30-40 students to work 
with per semester. We work with many, many more at the same time that we develop jobs 
and direct group counsel ing sessions. Of course our work hours are longer than usuaN- 
longer than nine-to-five, Sometimes I work until eleven at night and over the week-end. 

We also use ideas suggested by the students, A student may come in and talk with us 
about what ha or she wants to do and tell us of specific interests and suggest possi- 
bilities. I recall a young lady who jat uown with friends and put together a proposal 
to a local TV (CBS) station asking for a camera, film and access to the editing room. 
The students planned to identify various events on a number of campuses in Southern 
Ohio and go out and film the events, The film would be brought back to the station for 
editing and possible use on the air at no charge to the station. Many people on campus 
thought the students were crazy to expect the TV station to give them^ a camera, 
valuable equipnient, etc., to go around and have a good time/ To persuade them to do 
tnis, she took them samples of her writing. The station management gave her all the 
necessary equipment. She organised a relationship with student govermnent groups on 
the twelve campuses, (Sinclair, University of Dayton, etc). Through her innovation 
this student created her own co=op Job, Later the TV L^t^tion recommended her to a 
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local nowbnaper and shc} becaine a writer for the p^ytpn Ofn}j j^ws another co=0[) .]n\}. 

The Wilberforce University faculty support? the program, When new faculty come [n, 
they wnnt to krmi if wo are a vocntionnl program. But the faculty takes ^ J^^^ 
interest in th^ prograni because the students coiiie back highly [Motivated, They first 
come in lackinc] tho' necessary motivation for coneqe student because of their back^ 
qrounds— rural , hard-core ghetto. For the first year the students go through an 
academic slump. But after the co-op experience when the students come back on campus, 
we see them moving upward. The faculty sees that upswing. The students do much better 
after the co--op exposure. The process continues after each co-op period, The students 
say co-op is a refreshnient periods-getting off campus * doing exciting things. 

I believe Campbell Graf described the Iniportance of cooperative education very well in 
his recent testimony before the House of Representatives Subcommittee on HEW when he 
said, "After ten years and 5,000 young people, Wllberforce represents a reniarkable 
witness to the possibilities of a nation-wide cooperative education program. Minority 
liberal arts education via cooperative education has a uniquely American flavor. It 
vitalizes the 'bridgei* to and from broad parts of our society with the magic of 
attractive and productive young people, These young people are motivated to create a 
new and better way of life," I believe the Wllberforce co-op program encourages the 
self-esteem, self-moti vatlon and professional development of our students. 

The faculty now writes programs around co-op, The chairman of the Biology Department 
identified the problem of placing biology and pre-^med students and he took our co-op 
allied health plan and tied it Into his own prngram, 

It's no secret that private^ black institutions are having financial problems. For this 
institution to support the program under these conditions— when they're in the red, so 
to say--is quite a dedicated effort^ quite a conimitnient on the part of the institution. 
Without this funding, we couldn't survive, It's very important to a program for the 
institution to say positivily, "We will su:ii ort the program." 

The support of the alumni is very iinportant to our program. They help students out 
on jobs. If we have a student going to New York on a co-op job, we contact an alumnus 
there and tell him of the student. We ask his help in picking the student up at the 
airport and In making the student comfortable there. As much as possible we use the 
alumni in this way In all parts of the country. 

In Chicago the aluninl have established an apartiiient building and have nothing but our 
co-op students there. They got the building, fined it up, and made it available fo our 
students — twelve at a t1me--giv1ng the students low rent housing. They meet them at 
the airport any time day or night. They rotate around. It's become a project, Nexf 
week I'm going to Philadelphia to talk to the alumni group about this kind of thing. 

We are organising the alumni to develop Jobs for us. We hope to set up programs in 
major cities and organize these people into job development teams. We feel this effort 
will help provide relevant co-op experiences for our students. 
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MONTREAT^ANDERSON COLLEfil; 
MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 



:^AHif.:i'^.:n}: y:,^ ful l f i?hf^<l 'ji ^•v^/. 



■ 'I, 



; J "^-^ ^-i^^-^^-^on yvojmr: thc '.p fun ^mn'-r^t. .V. AhuHj hao >md.^ '^tJic fottoH 

■^■icvf-rattve F:dw?aHon }kis addm a Drj'lmbte dinmiai.an to ths eduGaHo>ia/. 
r/v'jP^Tm hrp^ at j^fontpmt-Andcp^cm. 7h^ hemfUB of thi^ pwomm 'h^^' ^ 
^nhru^i^i^ jmhcmaea die ^^mmin<j ^j?::?,3rt'?^ir^<?^; uhiah oiu^ :^tud^ntn have 
-:>'2^dabU t}umK i: am aePtain that tdv? veru fina VPmiHn nf thp 
yyog^^c,n tJm^ far ^i.ve h.r^.n and will aanHnu.^ 'to a sHmuUnt tn .ur 
o:.uuy th^ am'i-LJu.mi as ue look int€ ^Hb tPadiHoml appmaah^B 

f^mr^r^^:^^'^-^^.°' COOPERATIVE EDUCATION, The cooperative education progra. 
at Montreat-Anderson to i lege is a liberal arts prograni. Even though we have students 
with 1 terests in business administration, sWretaHal science, as well as nursinq 
etc., the overall curriculum is a liberal arts Curriculum," wen as nursing, 

The prograni as It was initiated in October 1973 conttnues to be an alternating proqra 
with our students - remeniber we are a Z^i^ear college - having either 1 or 2 work 
!eMo3s irStS^Ir two years here About 70S of the co-op^students complete a work 
?eUted-to theJr'cSee? t^V''''' ^" '''' '''' '''''' ''^''''y °^ -^-^^tly 

?J™hiif ?*^''ent first entorr..,|he prograni, the student is tested. We use the Strong- 
llfdlH JfjS* Inventory, The career courstlor spends one or more counseling 
sessions with the student discussing the results of the inventory in light of the 
student's perceived interests. These sessions are also used to discuss -alternate 
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careers which the student may not havt considered before. Pnor to the student s 
first placement he/she 1s required to take a niini -seminar which runs for five weeks, 
two hours per week. This prerequisite course is listed in our catalog as Career 
Development Seminar 001. It is a non-credit course and the grading is on a pass-tai i 
basis The student then registers for Cooperative Education practicum lOl - a 
supervised work experience/ Vinne on the job the student Is visited by one or more 
members of the staff and/or faculty. 

At the end of the work period, the student is back on campus, and we meet with each 
student individually to discuss the exnerience. As a framework for these sessions, 
we use the student's written evaluation of the axperience, the employer s written 
evaluation of the student's rjerformance and the student's journal which he/she_is 
rpquired to keep while on the Job. The nurnose of these sessions is to determine the 
career, academib and social benefits of the exoerlence and to determine father or 
not the student's career choice has been reinforced or altered by the actual expo ure 
to the job situation. At that time we also ask the student to be thinking about the 
spcond islacenipnt - whether or not it will be in the same career area, with the same 
em5?oye?. in the same location, etc. We feel these follow-un sessions are extremely 
important. 

The tiontreat^Anderson Colleqe cooperative education program, as we conceive it, is an 
important service, as well as an academic orograni, which we provide for our 
students An overall ftrofile of our students here shows that 30. come f^oi^dis- 
advantaged backqrounds^ socially, economically, culturally disadvantaged^ Many 
students have had few career models on which to base ^.decision con e n ng ^^^^^ 
rewarding life expectation. Our task is to create motivation and "latur ty in our 
stldents They need to have a range of successful and satisfactory adult models 
that they can emulate. 

Our nroaram is under the supervision of the Dean of the College. It is listed in the 

Sao ' on with the acaSmIc courses. Elective ^^-^^1*' ,f ^"^^"9 JSII ollna a " 
tlon is qranted and letter qrades are given. The University of North Carolina at 
Sin. a well as many o her institutions, has accepted this as transfer credit 
Ir^r JnSge! nolnstitutipn to which our students hWe tranSferre as refused to 
acceot the co'oo hours. The grades are based upon the evaluation sheets, the 
0 r al and the student iite?views. We feel tk the program as i has jvolved 
Montreat-Anderson is ver> qood for our students and an important part of the overall 
academic program of the College. 

i find myself in agreement with Daniel Bell's evaluation that, "The current 'erosion' 
of t e American Colleae does rot derive from m meaningful develooment of curriculum 
but from thP pressure on the Student to choose a career early, to define a vocational 
iSe ion, to specify a major, to narrow his interests, and to accelerate through 

° For sfme of our students, our cooperative education program Provides a 
relief from that pressure. TPej^ choose to enter this optional' program and make 
choices of lobs in which they can do something practical "now." Careful advice and 
S h of St' dent to job has led to what is for me an astonishing ^"ult for our 
College: Nearly lOo' retention of those students that choose to be in the optional 
cooperative education program at Montreat ! 

Up h,uP annroximatPly 20' of the total student body involved in the cooperative 
educallon'p^oSram This interest on the part of the students leads m to draw the 
conclusion that our students do consider the program of value. 

The instance of one student may be mumlnating. A young man. a Lumbee Indian 
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student^ one of the first students 1n our program, had no career goals whatsoever. 
In fact, he told me that the only job he had ever had was cutting tobacco and he Knew 
he didn't want to do that all his life. After several counsel ing sessions , he decided 
that he had an interest in health services. We placed him as a physical therapy 
trainee in a hospital in his honie town in the Eastern part of the state, At the end 
of his first work period, he decided a career in health services was what he wanted. 
He came back on campus a changed person. Whereas before he had been rather shy, not 
Invdlvad in campus activities, etc., he was quite different. During his training he 
Itarned how to operate the whirlpool. As it happened, our athletic department had a 
whirlpool. He became the trainer for the athletic teams, a very important man on 
campys. After his second work period, he went on to a senior Institution and has now 
fihanged his major with his career goals changed. He wants to become a career coun- 
selor In higher education and help other young people. 

When I see changes such as these, and I could tell you of many others, 1t reinforces 
iT^y deepfelt conviction that a cooperative education program for liberal arts students 
can be yiable and of great value in the personal development, social growth and 
development and career devels^pent of liberal arts students. 

In th0 L975«76 academic year* we have placed 82 students. Of the 82 co-op job 
positions, all except one are paid positions with the students receiving a salary at 
the gioirug rate of pay for the work done in that position. The one volunteer unpaid 
job position was filled by a student who petitioned to have this work experience 
accepted for the co-op program credit, rather than accepting a paid position that was 
offered to her. This was the only instance of a volunteer unpaid work experience 
during the first three years of our co-^op program. I might note that our 82 co-op 
students earned over $85,000 from their co-op jobs--^a substantial assistance in 
meeting the costs of their education. 

Early in the planning year at Montreat-Anderson we surveyed our student body. One of 
the first things which came to light was: the students (especially some of the 
minority group representatives) listed as a major need, help with the development of 
career directions. Based on this, we built into the program career counseling and 
created the seminar in Career Development, 

At the beginning of our program, with the help of the Dean of the College, we 
arranged in February of 1974 to hav^ Dan Holsenback, who at that time was at Florida 
State University, come to our campus and bring with him two cooperative education 
studerts. While they were on campus we arranged for them to talk with the freshman 
English classes, having Dan explain what cooperative education is and having the 
studerts tell abouu their co-oping experiences. Our own students asked many 
questions, thereby gaining knowledge of cooperative education. The visiting students 
circulated on campus, spent time in the student union and cafeteria interacting with 
□ur own students, and attended two dorm fTieetings. This group also met with our 
faculty. This was an excenent beginning way to introduce cooperative education onto 
this wmpus. I've never heard of this beingdone anywhere else but I would advise 
beglnrting programs to use an approach similar to the one which we found so successful. 

We also had cafeteria cards, posters, and a small brochure printed which served to 
advertise the program on campus- Initially our students cairie in to talk with us about 
the cooperative education program as a result of these efforts. Now that the program 
H estabTished, we no longer resort to heavy advertising of the program on campus. 
Our brochures are included in all our admissions office mailings and I present a 
segment on cooperative education as a part of the freshman orientation program in the 
Fall* But students mainly enter the program now because of what they hear from the 
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co-op students who are back on campus I Facul ty advisor encouragen«nt to students 
1s also important. 

Job placament for liberal arts students is a very difficult task for the cooperative 
education director/coordinator. When establishing or initiating a program for liberal 
arts students J one has to make a decision about which comes first* job placement or 
student recrgitfTient, We chose to recruit students before developing jobs and for us, 
and I think for most liberal arts programs* one will have better success recruiting 
students first. However, one should be very careful to eKplain to students that no 
definite job 1s available and there is a possibility that no immediate placement can 
be found. 

Directors of liberal arts programs must always keep in mind that liberal arts 
students' career goals are usually very broad-^not narrowly channeled into one spe- 
cific area. Therefore, we had to first find out what the students were Interested 
in doing and then develop those Jobs. If we had gotten jobs firsts we might have 
ended up with positions which we thought would be marvelous for our students but In 
which they had no interest. 

One cannot operate a pr'Ogram for liberal arts students by following the model of 
engineering programs. This Is especially true If the liberal arts program is 
relatively small because of the diverse interests, career goals and options^ geo- 
graphical locations, ad inf|n1jum , of the students involved. Therefore, the person 
developing jobs for 1 i beraV a rtY programs cannotj as a basic rule in every cases 
promise an employer a placement every work period If a job slot will be profnlsed to 
the cooperative education program. I know that this statfiment. If repeated to certain 
purists in^ cooperative education, will create a somewhat violent reaction. However, 
based on our experience, we believe it is an accurate staternent* 

I am always surprised to hear coordinators say it's virtually impossible to find 
appropriate jobs for liberal arts students. Indeed It is very difficult at the start, 
but after three years, we now have more jobs than we have studsnts to fill them. For 
eKample in November 1975 I sent a memorandum to faculty advisors listing 34 employers 
who had promised me one or more job placements for the May-August 1976 off-^cainpus 
term. I also said in the memo. "If any of your students are interested in gaining 
work experience in their area of major study ^ please have them stop by my office to 
discuss our program. If there is any employment area not listed here In which you 
feel our students have a need to gain experience, please tell me of that area and we 
will try 1:0 develop the appropriate jobs." 

It takes blood, sweat and tears for job development, as well as hours on the tele- 
phone, hours driving and strength enough to hear a ''no" from five consecutive contacts 
and still go on with an optimistic attitude. That gives you a general idea of what I 
think is necessary for job development. I'm glad that nobody told me before I started 
developing jobs for our liberal arts students that it would be impossible or I mi^ht 
never have tried. 

An important move which we made at Montreat-Anderson College was the employment of a 
part-time coordinator for job development who Is a former member of the North 
Carolina General Assembly (with 10 years experience in the General Assembly), a former 
newspaper owner and publisher. He is employed one-fourth tirrie to work 1n our program 
and his assistance is invaluable. He knows virtually e^/eryone 1n the State of North 
Carolina and is able to pick up the phone and contact a key person in almost any 
private industry, public service agency or governfrient office with which I would like 
to develop jobs. He has opened many doors with one phone call which I might never 
have opened or opened only after a great deal of effort, 
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We do allow our students who already have jobs to petitiDn for their Jobs to be 
accepted as cooperatlvG education e)(periences, With these students we use a slightly 
different approach. We ask them to undertake some special project above and beyond 
their regular duties on that job. This might Involve drawing up a plan for the 
Improvement of an operation^ a service or a function, and then to present this to the 
appropriate supervisor, tactfuny, correctly, properly. Whether or not the plan is 
accepted and Implemented 1s not of major ifTiportance, The quality of the v^ork which 
the student has done on this special project is. 

During the first year of our cooperative education program the faculty viewed our 
program with skepticism and reservation. I would say this has slowly changed be- 
cause the faculty can see the benefits to the students. Presently it's my guess on 
the scale of 1 to 10 with 10 being complete support, our faculty as a whole would fall 
somewhere between 6 and 7, I foresee the support growing. Let me give one example of 
a faculty member who changed his attitude. I think this faculty member's attitude, 
although not one of hostility, wasoneof apathy prior to this experience. He attended 
a session on campus for prospictive students. The young man in the health services, 
whose story I related to you, stood up during this session with great confidence and 
gave an excellent presentation on our cooperative education program. I admit to a 
bias but I felt his presentation was the best given by a student that day. Afterward 
the faculty member said to me, '4 can't believe the change in him. When I had him in 
class, he would hardly speak above a whisper when called upon. What happened to him?" 
I replied* "Cooperative Education!" 

I personany feel that the traditional liberal arts faculty member who opposes the 
cooperative education program or who at best 1s apathetic toward it, if given the 
opportunity to see the benefits to the students, will usually become supportive. This 
does not happen, and should not be expected to happen, speedily. 

Ithink any success which the prograni at Montreat-Anderson College has had 1s due 
first and foremost to the fact that it is a student-oriented progranL Our program is 
operated for the students. The Dean of the College likes the program. The President 
IS convinced of its value. It will not be phased out when federal funding ends. 

In inltiatinq the program, we went through proper channels 1n getting the program 
established. We took all our recommendations to the Academic Affairs Committee and 
our recommendations were accepted. That Committee then presented the recommendations 
to the entire faculty and they were unanimously adopted--an this before the first 
student was placed. In my opinion, initially establishing it as an academic program 
Is an important procedure to follow. 

Another Important factor in the success of the program is that we worked very hard at 
the beginning to find the best possible placements for our students. When these 
students returned to campus and talked enthusiastically about their eKperlences, it 
proved to be the best public relations that we could have organized. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR STRENGTHENING LIBERAL ARTS COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

The prifTie objective Of this study was to examine successful liberal arts cooper 
ative education programs arc| report their organization, method and approaches in 
accomplishing success. As progressed, we realized that difficulties of varying 
deqrees exist in the plannir^g, t&iit1ation and growth of liberal arts cooperative 
education proqranis all across th^ country. In precediny sections of this report, we 
have discussed these difflcunies, Srfme of the weaknesses of liberal arts cooperative 
education programs that m have identified develop when: 

1. The liberal arts students feel that the co-op department is more interested 
in filling Jobs than knowling and counseling them into approprTate jobs, 

2. Coordinators give primary consideration to the employer and feel they nave 
completed their Job w^hen they have found a job for the student. 

3. Coordinators reprd thenisilves as personnel officers and do not regard 
themselves primaHly educators. ^ ^ ^ ^ - i , m^^^ |^ 



Coordinators with non^liberal arts backgrounds do not effectively 5peal< 
th^ lanquage'* of liberal arts students. 
5 Coordinators with nori-liberal arts backgrounds fail to communicate 

effectively with llbiral arts faculty members and to provide evidence that ■ 
they are directing a liberal arts education program. 
6. Coordinators decide that placing liberal arts students is too difficult 

and give up. . , 

7 Administrators select coordinators who have only industry or business 
orientation or have e^^perlence only in placing biisiness and engineering 
students. 

It is our view that liberal arts cooperative education staff members, admin- 
istrators at institutions of higher education, 1 iberal arts educators and the U-b, 
Office of Education should bt ware of these difficulties and weaknesses so that 
attention can be focused on th« md steps for possible alleviation of them might be 
considered. 

Weri^alize it is a mucii $iiTipler task to identify difficulties than to formulate 
workable recommendations for ttitir possible solutions. Of course, it is even more 
difficult to apply solutions. Nevertheless, we are herein offering recommendations, 
which, in our judqment, if inplwnted, would strengthen liberal arts cooperative 
education programs and thereby help make a liberal arts education more effective for 
students. 

The Assembly on University Goals and Governance in 1975 published a number of 
policy suggestions for all thosa concerned with higher education; 

Faculties ought to dt-Vftse new options to achieve a liberal education; 
they need to infuse work pnd apprenticeship experiences with intellectual 
content... Colleges mi Universities ought to develop curricula that will 
reflect the aspirations of contemporary twentieth-century society; they 
should create a cl innate In which men and women mature and where a larqer 
number will understand a^nd accept responsibilities of service to their 
fellow citizens., ./Sturi^nts ought to be permitted to intermingle study 
and work in ways thet iri not now common. 

The Second Nemjgport (1973) states: "We believe that greater eKposure of 
students to WeTroKctive aCtfvities of society outside schooling would help make 
college opportunities more nlmi and Increase the ability of students to profit from 
the classroom experience." 
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Thes,^ statements highlight the importance of the cooperative education concept 
for students, In the liberal arts. Many leaders in liberal arts higher education today 
support the proposition that educatlori and practical experience should not be separate 
and that each can be a preparation and fulfillment of the other. Yet, for a number of 
reasons, cooperative education programs for liberal arts students, as we have pointed 
out, have bean extremely slow in developing. Past experience reveals that change in 
higher education 15 a slow process and Is only achieved through persistence and 
pprserverinca on behalf of a carefuny defined program, 

federal programs directed at Improving education are successful when substan- 
tial ri. ,urces are made available In adequate arants over a considerable period of 
time In support of a well thought out program based on successful working models. 
There must also be careful provision for an on-go1ng qual ity-of-performance review 
that leads m ending grants to those InstUutions that do not make satisfactory use 
of the money by building an excellent program that does serve a considerable number 
of students, rt is a mistake to believe that Important changes in curriculum content 
and calendar arrangements can be accomplished In higher education institutions in only 
a few years. . - ^ 



Cojpcratlve education now has legislative legitimacy. It is a successful 
institutional invention in the field of higher education. In 1976, Congress extended 
the program of federal funding support of cooperative education for six years. The 
prudent question to ask is: What policies should the U.S. Office of Education use In 
an effort to maKimiie the benefits of cooperative education for students, institutions 
of higher education and society? 

The ri$5<t stage In the development o^f cooperative education requires federal 
admlni strati Vfi& policies emphasizing the establishment and strengthening of cooperative 
education for liberal arts students in the many Institutions that have adopted or are 
considering adopting this educational innovation. We, thereforti make the following 
recommendations for federal policies to strengthen the services of cooperative educa- 
tion to liberal arts institutions and their students across the nation. This is of 
importance because at the more than 3000 institutions of higher education In the 
United States, there are more than two million students in liberal arts programs. 

rr|HJj iecause the Incorporation of cooperative education Into liberal arhs cur- 
ricula IS one way to revitalize liberal arts education and to make liberal art^ 
education more significant to students, we reco mmend th at the U.S. Office of Educ ation 
rg^g^JlOP-.L!jeJJnes to encourage and eniHTrTnstltutions to make wi derjis e of ' 
cooperative giu£atijn_in^j£ltr^ educaTTon; 

It is i^ithin the power of the Offict of Education to provide in its guidelines 
appropriate policy statements to inform applicants that it is aware of and takes 
cognizance of the facts that: (1) liberal arts cooperative education programs are more 
difficult to initiate and establish successfiilly than are traditional engineering and 
vocational-technical programs^ (2) coordlnaitors of liberal arts students are not able 
to place in Jc?bs and counsel as many students as are coordinators of students in engi- 
neering, accouriting, secretarial and vocatloff^al -technical programs; and (3) therefore, 
operationally the administrative costs of liberal arts cooperative education programs 
are greater than of the more traditional type programs. 

The Office of Education should also take Into account the fact that most 
liberal arts institutions are presently in strained financial situations. It is vlr^ 
tually impossiible for such an institution m give a member of its staff released time 
to do an adequate feasibility study of coopirativa educftion and have all the planning 
completed before submitting the proposal for first year funding. The planning yeaV for 
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liberal arts programs is axtfernely Important and fequlres the efforts of a full -time 
dedicated director. 

At Montreat-Anderson College the planning year involved such activities as 
surveying the student body to deterniine interest in the program and to establish 
career interest clusters for developing jobs, intensively studying the Institution's 
goals and philosophys developing a cooperative education plan which would be compatible 
with institutional philosophy, developing the structure of the prograiTi and presenting 
this structure to the Academic Affairs Committee for suggestions and approval and then 
to the entire faculty for approval, printing appropriate literature (brochures^ hand- 
books, office forms, etc J, recruiting students into the program and developing solid, 
lasting employer contacts to insure that jobs would be available for students, A 
program can only be as solid as Its foundation and this foundation should be laid 
during the planning year. 

Furthermore, the Office of Education should take all these considerations into 
account when making grants. The Office of Education has previously given guidelines on 
providing educational services for tninorities * disadvantaged, etc, so It does have the 
administrative freedom to do this, A similar Office of Education cormiitinent to liberal 
arts cooperative education is essential if this valuable educational tool is to be made 
available to the more than two million students (a large nufflber of them female and 
minority students) across the country enrolled in Hberdl arts curricula* 

I TEM II : Because educational change can be sound only if it Is based upon the know- 
ledge^f what works and what doesn't work, we recormiend a major emphasis on cooperative 
education research relat ing to liberal arts programs. 

We have discovered during this study that the development of liberal arts 
cooperative education programs has been minimal and we have set forth some ideas 
regarding the causes of such minimal development. This exploratory study should be 
only the beginning of many in-depth studies of the various facets of liberal arts 
cooperative education. We are convinced that adequate and valid research study reports 
would be most valuable to Institutions In their planning as they make decisions about 
the initiation, developfnent and/or expansion of liberal arts cooperative education 
programs, as they atternpt to evaluate the effectiveness of existing programs and as 
they seek ways to incorporate a liberal arts cooperative education program effectively 
into their regular liberal arts curricula. We recommend that research in liberal arts 
cooperative education be i major funding priority with the Office of Education, start- 
ing this coming year .(1977-78) and continuing until an adequate body of knowledge is 
available for the planning^ initiation and strengthening of liberal arts cooperative 
education programs* 

ITEM III; Because the success of a liberal arts cooperative education program is 
enormously dependent upon the director and coordinators, we reconmiend that the U .S. 
Office of Education fund a Liberal Arts Cooperative Education T raining Center . 

At this center, all the programs would be planned by people with extensive 
experience in liberal arts cooperative education, using consultants with the very best 
and broadest background experiencei in the liberal arts. The "programs would be de- 
signed specifically for dlrtctors, coordinators, staff and faculty who are or will be 
working in the dlfficu^H areas of organizing and operating liberal arts cooperative 
education programs* 

The traditional englneiring cooperative education model is too rigid an 
arrangement to be emulated and useful for the liberal arts student, particularly with 
its high ratio of students to coordinator^^soiT^tiftteS over 300 to 1 . A major proDlem 
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has baen that traditional co-op program models are too narrow in their philosophy and 
iniplenientation to serve the diverse needs of liberal arts students, We were re- 
peatsdly told in our interviews with directors of Hberal arts programs th. . the 
effiort to replicate the engineering model leads to feelings of frustration, failure 
and despair of success. Therefore^ it 1s necessary that the program presented at this 
om Iffective training center be devoted exclusively to cooperativa education programs 
in tha liberal arts. With the establishment of a training center which would focus 
upon tha central issues of liberal arts cooperative education programs, presenting 
intelligent, realistic, well-planned sessions for the training of liberal arts co- 
opar^tive education staff people, the chances for Initial and continuing success of 
these programs will be greatly enhanced. 

We found the most successful liberal arts programs are being run by people who 
themselves have broad liberal arts backgrounds. Those who are directors of liberal 
arts cQOperative education must be selected with great care and they must be wholly 
dediCiated to the liberal arts and to the students, We hope that tnis research report 
will inform institutions of this fact and will encourage administrators at those 
institutions receiving funding for liberal arts programs to employ people with liberal 
arts backgrounds to administer the programs and see to It that they are well trained. 



IN SLJMHARY: The Assembly on University Goals and Governance calls for experimentation 
and flexibility in undergraduate education and states that *'As of 1975 few curricular 
inrovatlons have been Instituted. With the failure of nerve of many facultiess few 
alternatives for a liberal education have been conceptual ized ^ let alone implemented/' 

The implementation of the foregoing recommetidaticns would join In strength- 
ening liberal ^rts cooperative education as an alternative path for students. In 
additton^ and very impcirtantly , the adoption of this approarh would strengthen liberal 
arts qol leges in America. Clark Kerr has astutely ^^bserved: 

The liberal arts colleges continue tu hold a place of considerable 
influence and even leadership. They provide some of the highest- 
quality undergrd* Juate institutions. They are the principal source 
of diversity and innovation. They set standards for concern with 
the vvelfare of the Individual s+ lent. They serve as models for 
institutional autonomy, Amer^' i higher education is enriched by 
their existence and their e: . . ie. 

Cooperative education is a tried and proven educational arrangement with the 
powe^^ to help us soUa many problems. It 1s an answer for those concerned about the 
appjrterit lack of success of our Institutions of higher education in equipping our youth 
to fLinction in the world of work. It speaks to those who fear that the economic future 
of many of our yourig people will be drowned in a pool of unemployabillty. 

Liberal arts coopirative education is a program for practicality; it is the 
finest farm of career education because it provides the vitally needed element of 
effective career counseling. At the same time it includes the huinanistic studies which 
have for so long shaped individuals by influencing their ideals and values. We note 
esp^dall^ that all this is accomplished by an excellent optional liberal arts co- 
operative education program. Such a program would be of value to some students in 
almost every institution of higher education. The academic work can become more 
mearingfyl and students can acquire increased motivation for liberal arts studies. " 
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APPENDIX A 

MONTREAT-ANDERSON COLLEGE 
Title IV»D Grant 
Survey of Cooperative Education 
Liberal Arts Programs 

1. NAME OF INSTITUTION 

2. ADDRESS^ 

3. PHONE__ l_ 

4. Please check the appropriate description of your Institution! 

4 year private ( ) 2 year private ( ) 

4 year public ( ) 2 year public ( ) 

Ufbnt] ( ] Suburban ( ) Rural ( ) 

5. Number of students (FTE), fall 1974: 



6. year your cQOperitive education program was initiated: 



7, A, Did you receive outside funding to initiate your prograni? 

Yes { ) No { ) 

B. Do you presently rscelve outside funding for your prograni? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 

8. If yes for either or both, type of funding (check all which appl^): 

Title IV^O ( ) 

Title III ( ) 

Foundation { ) 

Other { ) Specify 



9. Size of coopirative education staff: 

Nufnber of full-time professional s_ 
Number of part-time professicnils__ 
Nuftiber of .clerical staff peoc ie _ 
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10, Cooperative education program is: 

Mandatory ( ) 

Vcluntary { ) 

Mandatory for sorne, voluntary for sonie ( ) 

1U Total numbtr of students In cooper^lve education program in academic year 
1974-1975: 

12. Does your program include placements for libgml arts (difined hart as 
humanities and social iclincts) students? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 

If yes 4 please answer the following questioni, 
If nOj turn to Number 29, 

13* Total number of liberal arts (humanltiis and locial iciencti) 
students in eoopirativi education program In 1974-1975i 



14. Total number of employers of liberal arts students 1n 1974-1975' 



15. Name and title of person (s) who coordinates liberal arts students: 

16. Is credit granted for cooperativi education work experience? 

Yes ( ) No C ) 

17. If yeSs who grants the credit? 

Cooperative Education Department ( ) 
Academic Department ( } 

Other ( ) Specify 



18, Do you have a pre*placement seminar for cooperative education students? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 

19* If yes, Is credit awarded for the Sieminar? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 

20. Pattern of program for liberal arts Itudents (check all which apply): 

Alternating ( ) 

Parallel ( ) 

Extended day ( ) 

Single work period (internship) ( ) 
Other 



21* If alternating^ number of cooperative work terms; 
22. Coordinator load (ratlo)^ 
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Number of students who have cooperative ediicatlon placement In: 



HetropoHtan area in which InstitutiQn is located^ 
Outside metropolitan area, but within the state ^ 
Outside the state 
In foreign countries 

Number of liberal arts placements by various fields: 

Anthropology 
Community Service 
Economics 
Engl iih 

Fine Arts (Visual & Performing Arts) 

Foreign Language 

History 

Juurnalism 

Mass Communication 

Philosophy 

Political Science & Government 

Pre-ProfesslQniil 

Psychology 

Social Services & Social Welfare 
Sociology 
Theology 
- Other 



Please describe the aspects of your cQoperative education program which in 
your opinion contribute to the success of the program for liberal arts 
students , 

Can you list in order of importance the aspects of your program as described 
above? 

Yes. ( ) No ( ) 

If yes^ please do so^ 

May we presume your cooperation and contact you further should we need 
additional i nfonnation? 

Ye$ C ) No ( ) 
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APPENDIX B 



QUESTIONS 
FOR USE DURING ON-SITE VISITATION 
FOR TITLE IV-0 RESEARCH STUDY 



*'An Exploratory .Investigation of Liberal Arts Cooperative Education Programs" 

These questions represent our apprDach and procedures toward making a case 
study of liberal arts coopirative education programs in institutions of higher 
e^dycation across the country. 



K If someone were to ask you Informally at a dinner party to describe the 
program of cooperative education in the liberal arts at " 
(your institution), what would you say? ' ■ ' 

Do you regard your cooperative education program in liberal arts as viable 
and of value for the students? Why or why not? 

3. How rapidly has your program of liberal arts cooperative education grown? 
ie. how many students per year increase? 

4. If your liberal arts cooperative education program is decl in1ng--why? 

6, Why do the liberal arts students at your institution enter the cooperative 
education program? In your view, why do the other liberal arts students not 
enter 1t? 

6. What is your approach to job development for liberal arts cooperative edu- 
cation students? i.e, how are employers found and identified for liberal 
arts students? Are the liberal arts students satisfied with the job 
e)<per1enc#s they have had? 

What are some examples of outstanding job experiences that your liberal arts 
cooperative education itudents have had? 

5. What is the faculty attitude toward liberal arts cooperative education In 
your institution? 

9. Do your faculty members assist 1n locating Job opportunities for your liberal 
arts cooperative education students? If yes, how did you encourage this 
Invol vement? 

10. Describe your institution's calendar and how cooperative education placements 
fit into the calendar. Include number and duration of placements for your 
lINral arts cooperative education students. 
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11 Have any curricular adjustnients been made at your institution as a result 
of the ^operative education program? If so. what are the adjustments, who 
initiated them, and how were they implemented? 

12 What are the characteristics of your liberal arts program that contribute 
■ to making it successful? Think from the beginning of your planning and 

describe the directions your program has taken which resulted m those 
unique characteristics, 

13 What do you now know about cooperative education, progrim operation, job 
develQpment, etc. that you wish you had known when you began your jobs' 

14, What are the things that you believe need to be done to make your liberal 
arts program more succissful? 

15 Are you faniliar with liberal arts cooperative education programs at other 
institutions? In your view, what are the characteristics which appear in 
the successful and the unsuccessful programs? 

16 What 1s the relationship of the administration of work study funds at your 
institution to the administrat''un of your liberal arts cooperative educatio 
program? If not nresently used, CGuld they be used to develop jobs? 

17 would you search your files and provide us with the best 1 iterature which 
has been published promoting and describing your cooperative education 
program? 

18. What is your own academic and employment experience background? 

19 Are there any aspects of your liberal arts cooperative education program 
which we have not covered in this discussion but about which you feel we 
should know as we conduct this study? 



U.S. Office of Education Research Project 

George E. Probs*:, Director of Research 

Joyce F. Kinniuon, Associate Director of Research 

Montreat-Anderson College 

Montreat, N.C. 28757 . 
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APPENDIK C 



A NOTE ON RESEARCH ON THE VALUES OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 



James Wilson, Professor of Research in Cooperative Education at Northea':.tern 
University, ^has summarized the present status of research investigation of the values 
of cooperative education in ImB^act of Cgoperatlve Ed'ic^ tion upon Personal Develooment 
and Prowth of JaXues ( 1974)., He makes "the followinn 7^. ent statement T ' ' 

Research has documented a number of values that can accrue to students who 
follow the cooperative education plan. Its value 1n assisting students to ' 
prepare for careers has been well demonstrated. Studies have shown, for 
example, that cooperative work experience provides a upRful source of career 
Information, presents students with excellent opportune,., to test their 
interests and aptitudes for possible careers^ and provides a r^ilistic orien- 
tation to the world of work (Fram, 1964, Mosbacker,' 1957, Smiths 1944). Other 
studies, which compared cooperative students and graduates with their counter- 
parts from traditional programs, showed clearly the contributions of coopera- 
tive education in career preparation (Baskin, 1954, Wilson and Lyons, 1961). 

- A number of these studies also demonstrated the value of cooperative work in 
developing skills and attitudes essential to effective interpersonal relation- 
ships (Mosbacker, 1957, Smith, 1944. Wilson and Lyons, 1961). Studies by 
Lindenieyer, 1965, Smith, 1965, and Stark, 1965 showed the academic values of 
cooperative education. These studies compared cooperative and traditional 
studies and reported less attrition and higher grade averages for the coopera- 
tive students. Observations, mostly of an inforrnal nature, also make the point 
that involving students In work helps in the maturing process, By this is 
meant that students become more independent and become more responsible. 

The works which Wilson cites are: 

Baskin, Samuel. "The Graduate of the Colleqe Work Study Program: A Study of His Career 
Planning and Later Work Adjustment'- (Ph.D. diss,, New York University, 1954). 

Fram, Eugene H. "An Evaluation of the Work-Study Prociram at^the Rochester Institute of 
Technology" (Ph.D. diss.. State University of New York at Buffalo, 1964), 

Lindemeyer, Roy S. "A Comparison'of the Academic Progress of the Cooperative and the 
Four-Year Student." iSuiDlI^giJMEIi'itU^ III (April, 1967): 8-18, 

Mosbacker, Wanda. "Women Graduates of Coonerative Work-Study Programs on the College 
Level," Personnel^ and_Gujda Journal 35 (April, 1957): 508-51 L 

Smith, H. Stuart, Jr. "The Influence of Participation in the Coonerative Program on 
Academic Performance." JOi!i:naj^qf_C_^ II (Novembnr, 1965): 7-20. 

Smith, Leo 0. "Cooperative Work Proqrams.'' Journal or Hinhc^r Fducation XV (April, 1944) 
4:207-212, ^ 

Stark, Menzo H. "An Appr.Msal of the Work-^Study Proqrani at Wilmington College and the 
Cooperative Industry" (Ph.D. diss., Colorado State College, 1965J . 

Wilson, James W. and C^^/ai^d Lynns. jjoHc-S^uj^ Jo] J ege^ p : Appraisal and 



Report of the Study of Cooporatlve Edij^HSTT^jiTYnrk^ Harper and" Row, 1951." 
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APPENDIX D 



S«\re iJs From The Skining Ground: 

Cc!fiwwt& on Liberal Education and 
Coqiperatlve Education 

By Cilvin W, Stillman 
Profesio^r^ nepartment of Environmental Resources 
Cook Conege of Rutgers University 



Diu SHUmm i$ a gmduate of Hm^aPd CollBgB and ^ 
hw a PhD. vri Emncmica j>am the UniverBity of Chi-^ 
uaga^ H€ tmight a7id- cjanstruatBd aour&es in th& 
Boaial m%mm& kMl& tmohing at the UnivBr&ity 
of CMacx^a i'bU^ge. Hb is one of the ymtion^a auU 
standing tm-^hm in the liberal arta. He intplaU 
ed and dirm-^^d th-B Eutgers Unimmity Cook Cotlsge 
aocpemtiv^ education ppogram whiah had initial fund-- 
ina f^m th^ U.B. Offim of Eduaation for fiBoal ^ 
IB^d. Co^ap^mHvB EduQation is now fimlij eBtabti&hed 
as paH cf tfm Cook CoUege program. To da thia h& 
took a lmV'€ of abmnaB /Vom teaching and mpv&d m 
the fiimt-M-P^^tor of Coopemtiva Eduaation at Cook 
Coltega^ M€cHng tivis unusual baakgromd^ the authoi^s 
invitBd him tQ mntr^ibute this paper giving hU om 
refUatim^. It id inaluded in this reaearah mport 
for it& m-lM$. in mcowaging di&aysoion of tMa^ topia 
by tib&mt €i:PU ^dumtorB and for its insight into the 
rmanincj af cm^jm^cHve eduaation foi^ Hheml aria 



In this year of our nation's entering its third century, we have much to cele- 
brate" Hyrnan, Wright, and Read tell us Qf the accomplishments of our educational 
system tl) Vet we Know wery little of how the system works. We Know very little 
of how'indlviduals learns Of which are the effective institutions, and how these in- 
stitutions affect individuals Within thern. _ 

At the level of delivery of thi ssrvice to its consumers, education is a grand 
challenge to the purveyor. Only the bravest of teachers recognize the challenge in 
its totality, and seek to m^X It. ... 4. 

Any teacher should fa^l humbled by the responsibility it takes in presuming to 
offer students advice and gi^ida^ct. let alone to suggest priorities for learning 
William Holmes McGuffey unOer^twd this very well and m 1835 made a memorable state- 
ment in a Lecture on The Duties of Teachers: 



Who then can enter the ciassroom without 
treKibllna? Where 1s the spirit stout enough to 
try ^Kperlm^nts upon an immortal mind? No man 
is fit t« ttach who does not understand human 
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nature, Nor will m impirical knowledge of the 
mind suffice. Pririciples and experiment must go 
together, Theory^ without practicei will be 
mischievous'^ and practice without theory musti 
of course, be at p*^ndom, 



The successes of education 1n the Umitecl States have been achieved in an atmos- 
phere of cloudy traditionss untested asSMmptlonSs ignorant criticism, and insightful 
devotipn. The whole has been saved from collapr.e into entropy by the faith in their 
Intuitions of a few leaders in each generation, centered in a few Institutions^ but 
scattered as a leaven across the nation. This faith has upheld the ideals of liberal 
educati on. 

There has been precious little hard evidence of the effectiveness of any single 
tool in tlia armament of higher education^ There have been many carping critics; some 
of these have been armed with plauiibli pleasuring devices of dubious validity. There 
Is no shortage of assertive advocatii of one iystem of learning over all others. In 
these timas of financial stress there art ready audiences for any peddler of an edu« 
cational panacea. In the general absence of evidence, leaders of faith and vision, 
devoted to the great traditional ideals of education, are at a disadvantage. 

Ameriaan education has been kept alive by the faith of teachers whose individu- 
al skills and whose accomptishments are lildom recognized by established authorities, 
Their good works are known chiefly to th^lr students, and to theni only long after the 
event, American education has flourishafd under the beneficence of a state of grace, 
in institutions Inefficient enough for %rm learning and for great teaching to take 
place in spite of administrative harassmiint and the diversionary cries of persons of 
lesser courage. 

Ralph Waldo Emersar "^^d to the Harvard Phi Betd Kappa society in 1837, 



1^':. scholar Is that man who must take up 
liiwo ;}imi;elf all ability of the time, all 
the contriijutions of the past, all the hopes 
of the futijre* He must be an university of 
knowledges. If tNre be one lesson more than 
another wnlch should pierce his eai „ it is, 
The world 1s nothlmcis the man is alii in your- 
self is the law of all nature, and you know not 
yet how a globule Oif sap ascends; in yourself 
slumbers the whole of Reason; it is for you to 
know all; It 1s for you to dare all. (2) 



Our ijfilque contribution has been in making available to the entire population 
the benefits of education.: In Emtrion'$ day college was for the fortunate few- 
persons expected to play leadership roles 1n society, primarily as clergymen. The 
ideals of ^ liberal education were beautifully stated in Emerson's address, These 
are the idi^9i1s which should be expected of any education made available to the entire 
American people. 

The requirements for a liberal education are not generally understood. Good 
programs art not widely distributed over the nation, except by the accident of the 
presence of great teachers and of a few wfise administrators. Competence In providing 
a liberal education ginerally is limited to those individuals who have profited from 
one* Grouping a few courses from a catslogue into an Intirdisciplinary mix is a 
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shoddy substitute. . ' ^ a 

A frequent precondition of liberal education is a community that understands the 
gcals and that will support efforts to achieve thern. This is a community with mem- 
bers who have vision, who value Individuality, and who treasure personal freedom. In 
such a community one finds books in homes, parints wining to share ideas with their 
children, parents and children alike interested in ideas and in obtaining answers to 
their questions. From such homes come students who will stimulate one another. 
Learning will proceed among peers out of school as well as in. Barnes Coleman has 
documented these facts for us. (3) ^ u ^ 4.u 

Successful teachers in liberal arts programs are the first to assert that tne 
process is largely tayond their comprehension. A good liberal education prograip ex- 
ists in a state of mind; it is an attitude shared by teachers and students; it is a 
climate of opinion. Values are chiefly unspokin^ assunied, but shared. Such an ambi- 
pnce is baffling to outsiders, and very difficult for insiders to explain or justify. 

Liberal education in the United States suffers from its associations. It has 
been associated with the education of elites. The first colleges in the United States 
were to train clergymin, vid. Emerson^ later i scions of wealthy families were sent 
to these colleges to study the classics and fit themselves for their roles in the 
status systems of their tinies. Any theological tradition carries with it a sense of 
glorious unity; this sense of unity becanie central to the liberal education tradition. 
The unit, however, lost its identity with the divine being, and became instead tne 
self-perception of the student in his world. ^ 

Democratic access to education 1n the United States should require that everyone 
have access to the best in education. This means that everyone should have access to 
the great good eKperlences that once were arrong the privileges of the national elites. 

Education takes place basically through providing models and by providing moj^- 
tunlties for students to test their senses and their capacities against reality. Mod- 
els include siblings, parents, peers, teachers, and whatever is seen on the video 
tube We know still very little of the social organization of classrooms and of the 
effect of such organiEation on the learning of individuals. (4) Contacts with as- 
ternal reality come from reading, exploring, and personal experiences general Iv 

Every person who comes to a college campus for an education, as Francis D, 
Fisher of Harvard tells us, is an individual bundle of unpredictable potentials, 
is unknown to himself^ let alone to those assembled to assist him in obtaining an ed^ 

ucation, u 

The responsibility placed upon the. teacher 1s Immense, He must have capacities 
of insight, which of course depend in "turn on his own breadth of experience , his for- 
mal learning, his imagination, and hfs wisdom. The teacher must also know enough of 
?he social a^d economic background of his students to understand ^he context from 
which each comes to learn. Above all, the teacher must have the confidence in himself, 
Sinudgement, and his program to feel capable of assisting students make the efforts, 
takp thP ri^k^. and face the decisions that constitute their education. 

Central to liberal education is the notion that the first task for a student is 
to know himself. From dynamic psychology we know of the stresses that arise from 
psychic pressures which demand relief, but which may themselves be in conflict. We 
cannot afford to have every teacher a psychiatrist, but we can insist that every ed- 
ucation, program have psychiatric services available, as an ultimate resource'. Every 
program needs competent cousellors closely linked to the teaching faculty. Compe- 
tence to resolve personal conflicts is a sine gua non for an individual to achieve and 
to learn constructively. The alternative to solution of these conflicts is the state 

called psychosis. , _ ut # i 4.> ^ *^ 

Basic integration achieved, an Individual must be capable of relating to the 
real world in which he lives. Each of us has his own personal, private environment: 
the set of objective, s^ternal constraints within which he must function. Failure 
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to riUte successfully to one's pefsonal envlrenrntnt is called neurosis; this is a sit- 
uailort i^llied to but lass serfvus than the situation of psychosis. (5) 

'^Man are men before they are lawyers, or physicians, or mefchants, or manufacture 
grs5. mi if you make them capable and sensible men, they will make thernsilyts capable 
and sani^ible lawyers, or physicians," wrote John Stuart Mill 1n urging the exclusion 
iven of professional education from the University. (6) We must meet the problem by 
iKciydimg professional training from the undergraduate college and lodging it 1n pro- 
fisslonal graduate schools* 

Christian Bay has outlined the problems of freedom. He distinguishes between^psy- 
chologlcal freedom, social freedom, and potential fret^dom. (7) These could be taken 
as the- modern translation of the traditional goals of e liberal education, 

D^rek Bok, president of Harvard * stated recently that the functions of a collegi 
ediiiWtlcn are to induce: analytic ability, moral reasoning, interest and activity in 
th^ arts, and choice of career. Hi observes that, "For almost all students^ a liberal 
arts education helps to create a web of knowledge that can llluniine eKperience and en- 
lighten judgement throughout lift, (8) 

A recent study of Harvard's class of 1975 indicates that 16.5 percent of the 
c1a§s h^d taken a leave of some kind during the undergraduate expeHence. Most impor- 
tant of all I the typical graduati had In mind not one, but three careers in which he 
coulid find fulfillment in life. Half the class went directly on to a graduate school, 
pratCtiQ^lly all of the other half Intended to go some time, but preferrtd to do some- 
thing else for a year or so first, (9) These are liberany-educated ^oung persons, 
masters, of their own minds and so better equipped to control their own fates, 

T«hf difference between education and training is profoundi Education has as Its 
centr$i1 objective the development of the capabilities of the Individual to cope satis^ 
factorny In his setting. Training has as its central objective the conditioning of 
individuals to comply with behavioral standards externally prescribed. 

Thi goals of education are explicit. Anything done undir cover of the term must 
ba CQinpstible with these goals. Anything claimed to be *'educat1onaT' not only must be 
aimid assisting the Individual to learn of his potentials In his environment, but 
als» nui^t be the device most iffective at the time and place In question* Anything , 
lesi Is educationally dysfunctional, and Its implementation shoiild require thorough 
justification, let alone reconsideration of cost accountability. Any arbitrary "re- 
quirement" in an educational program 1i a block to the use of Judgeinent in the Individ* 

Hany of our larger unlvirsities have been compared to factories. ' They resemble 
know*1;^£jge factories in their research functions and, at least, processing plants in 
their transforming raw material into standardized graduates of approved programs with 
spiciflicj credits* Steven Muller has described the process as "the higher skllling,^' 
(lO) Th^ process seldom can be confused with 1 Iberal ^education* 

A bettii institutional .model ,for liberal education would be the medical center, 
Her^a mth individual comes for assistance in his special i personal, unlqui need* The 
indiv'tdlu^l is a patient, not a body for conditioning. The medical center mobiliies 
it% ra^Qurcis to diagnose the special situation of the patient^ recording his historyi 
M% specUl needs,, his potentials for growth. The digrntys the autonoiny, and the po- 
tintu1$ of the individual are assumsd In a way that is foreign to the process of 
"thB higher skilling". The centir finally prescribes for the individual Si needs and is 
re^dy tgi provide most of the services required In the particular case; therapy^ rem^ 
edy, supportive care. Throughout the process i professional Judgment, is buttressed by 
objective tests and measurements. The unspoken aim of the medical center is the 
health the patient—to free him from defects, foreign bodies, and Inhibitions 
which Interfere with his functioning to his fullest potential, 

k liberal education program facing squsrely the task of assisting individuals to 
find th^lr own potentials will depend heavily on counselling and independent study 
rather than on "courses," It will sitk ivaluation through objective testing in broad 
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areas, not in course qrades. It will rr^chew '^curricula" except P^"'t^"^^f '^l^^f 
individually bv students' finienjirvj iiitorests. Rather than rope ladders , students w 
be'presented with a carqo net. The samu wall is there to sea e, but each student w 11 
be enabled to qet to the top In any way he chooses, One thinks of Petrarch clm.Ding 

A' liberal dedication program will not be liniited to the campus itself. indi- 
vidual is a whole; his worldis a wholes. Education 1S a problem of re ating one who e 
to the other. The task is to find the best setting for each individual s learning at 

^FortunatPly, proprietors of libsrul education programs have proven models for ex- 
tending education b«vund the campus. One is cooperative education. The Cooperative 
Lduration Office at ^nni College became a haven for students who wanted to talk about 
themselves, their carr. ^, and th- worth of college anyway, For many students the 
opportunity to take a ooperativo job became a device for respectable withdrawal from 
school; a term of se li - uppor ti ng off=campus activity with an opportunity for reflec- 
tion, new experiences, hopefully to return with a new understanding of the function 

of a college education. . i„„,'4-i 

Other paths for this are the many varieties of leave, foreign study, and legiti- 
mate stop-outs generally. Still another is parallel experience; part of each day 
spent in an off-campus ocujpatlon, , ►uw-nnnh 

Cooperative education is not simply work- ' or working one s way through 
rolleqe. In the instance of liberal education, Luopernive education cannot be biM- 
Pd as professional experience for the specialist student, for by definition special- 
ization IS hold back for use only in particular instances. There must be positive 

educational benefits for the student, , , • ■ ,*^„„ +n etuHpnt.; 

Cooperative education in my experience has been useful in indicating to students 
what they rin not want to specialize in. It is a great corrective for metaphorica 
perceptions of the world outside. It is a great changer of minds. Cooperative cd- 
ucafion places the student in the larger world and enables hini to perceive and to 
evaluate for himself realities of the situations in which he finds himsof, 

I would urge inclusion in potential nff-campus placements of the following; 

Positinns 'even i^ unpaid (if the student can finance himself) in social or 
social-a: ragencies, including labor unions, political parties, and special winter- 

^Overseas assignments with one of the groups which provide ooportuni ties for ser- 
vice in'other countries. American Field Service is an example; another is Inter- 
national ^Voluntary jjerv^ce.^^ uniformed servicesof the nation, if this can be nego- 
tiated for a period of not more than one year. There is much to be learned a.out 
one's self in the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the Coast Guard, or Cc^det programs 
of riOAA'or of the Public Health Service, Negotiations should be opened with all agen- 
ries looking toward their taking students on a cooperative education basis. The 
students would gain, and the agencies also-not least the peers students would meet 

^"'"'Tiine'^oW'-caniSrneed not be committed to a prograiu as formal as cooperative ed- 
ucation. Just to go home and help with a harvest or help other family members 
through a difficult period can be of permanent value. Tiie essential is that t,in 
student's total lift be considered in ' rrms of his growth, and of his potential.. 
There should be nothing demeaning abc taking leave of campus for a'whife 

>he vor.isional tradition, which i. now so evident in American institutions of 
higher f-'ducation, offers training only for a very small proportion of the more than 
thirty thousand occupations listed in the standard directories. 

The System produces a misfit between Interests and abilities. Great areas of 
ultimate employment remain unknown to many students, blinded as they are by campus vo- 
cationalism and by the prestige of graduate study for the professions and the disci- 
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!>ijr]t-,. Th(i sifnjjp yredtosl, tit'ld v/hiLh i oniittf^d from stucient consi'^ Mori is 
i!i..ifh.i'jni!irfit. , H(j>L iii![U}r'L.i!)l wiLhin IhiL. businf}:;*^ liidfidijeiiiont , Reqn of what 

thfy sfi/(|y if! {f)lli'jjM, ,1 vf-r'v hjr''i'' r)f'n!if i r 1 1 Ofi Of '.ill Mrarjiia Ij??^ are n ■ to f^fi'l 

• !(.' ii! ljus i lu.'-i V. \}u'>\l\uns, liuw Ltiii i.hf.'y luarfi of Lhu ndtut^L' uf tfil!-; wui f ; 

Cuuprrd li vo JMlip iMor! uftiirs u 'ji^cnt duviiio for acciuo 1 ri ti ng students with thif. 
i I tj'rnii t i VI.' Liiiiorrj I i fn-^ t/1 'Ji^ . ' hn vn(,o f. i Ofia 1 , ::ro.-n)^ofoss i nn.fl assunipLion tnij^, t 
iOftuned to lu^nuit floxiiiiliLy dhd i iiidj i na 1 1 on . An opportunity simply to sit in an 
'^M,ut.i vt?' uffiL.n and Lu oljsurvt^ wfiat ficj doos wuuld have nitirit 1n conveylny some 
..^)fiipr^Mfiuns 1 on u\ .ifi exocij f i vc; ' s ni'ful^ f;)*^ judcjCiiic^nt , decisions, and forethought. Cv^^- 
;'f'*Mte ruCf^uUor^ who yisiL l^iituers uatji year look preponderdntly for students to 
ir, .ijf'pfu'afM N\f j n i Tig pf^^^gr 1-:^, r^.r -■■iddlo n^^iMfigprs, These eniployer'y 

^ t ifi'iiM sh .liread;^ i}u{.wuun uducatlOM and trai •infj. They look to the Unlversitv to 
pravirin i\u^ to)ii'(.^r 'arid pi'ovidt^ the latter at tlieir own cost. Theirs is the benefit 
^'^ hiring ■Ui.idofi tn already cognizant uf a world wider than a sincjle speciality, ^heuld 
the n^.derit havu h.^d the further benefit of u cooperative work experience, the selrc- 
tion [irijLM^ would be the hap[)ie!' on each side. 

hi a!, i\n: 'jreat profe^Mons there is room for undergradua Le experience in 
^oine degree jf contact witfi t[ie d^y=to-day work In the field. Some law firms retain 
undergraduates to [3ertarin subtle U functions, and in the process watch what goes on, 
The National fiealth Counci i advtjfLises fur entrants to the array of training progranis 
in the health field. With so iiiuch going on, there inust be room for exploratory co = 
operative education roles in hospitals and health centers. The teaching profession 
already uses the device of student observation and of practice teaching in tlie scfiools. 
The inudel is a guod (jne.. 

Coonerdtive education is an impo>^tant string for the bow of the effective libc-^al 
f'ducatiun (jrograin. To refer again to Emerson in'his speech on "The American Scholar^ 
education comes from nature and books and action, I need not recount the good things 
^hat ^' happened to students in coopr nive ^diication experiences. The record is' 
■i'^!!Jlr The great thrust is- towa^ el f-d'i scovery , exercising unuspected abili- 

ties, rarance of sel f =conf idenr id particularly, growth of skills in dealing 

with ^ 

■ now sufficient experiei a;, ^search evidence to lead educators rnn- 
(.prfied .,.i.h Hberal arts education to invest. gate carefully the desirab'lity of 'js- 
tatili'binu a cnoperativ<^ education program to servi '.eir students. 

it H nutewor^thy that iiarvard Col lege establ i^..ieu a small optional piL ' nrograni 
in cooperative education several years ago. Presluent Derek Bo^ reports th 



"In a recent flarvard survey of students who had 
returned to the Uriverslty after a semester or more 
away, 49 percent of the respondents indicated that 
their experience contributed to their choice. of career. 
In addition 62 percent felt that they could make better 
use of the University and 70 percent found themselves 
more interested In their courses,'* (U) 



If; nis same choughtful essay ''On the Purposes of Undergraduate Education", Derek 
Buk offers the following judgement with which [ very much concur; 




"As an antidote to many uninterrupted years of 
■jcfiuuling, a time to live and work creatively among 
different kin'H^ of people in an nfamiliar setting 
may contribute much toward the truest aims of a liberal 
arts education whi^^-' helping to clarify the direction 
that a student wi 1 . ollow after leaving college." (14) 
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